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THE PRACTICAL ORGANISATION 
OF PEACE 


HE December number of Tue Rounp ‘Taste con- 

tained two articles dealing with the idea of a League 
of Nations. Since that time the Council of the Nations 
has met at Paris, and has set the creation of such a League 
in the forefront of its programme. To this the nations 
concerned were already deeply committed; but though 
many principles had been stated and projects formulated 
both by responsible statesmen and unofficial societies, 
little light had been thrown on the real nature of the 
problems involved, or on the concrete agreements and 
machinery necessary for their solution. Public discussion 
commonly leads to a clear formulation of men’s desires and 
aspirations, but contributes little to the task of devising 
practical means for their solution. It is only when, as 
during the last two months, public discussion gives place 
to business consultation, that great schemes take on 
definite form and content. The danger at such times is 
that public opinion, which is the father of all great reforms, 
will not recognise its child in the legal phrases of a draft 
treaty or in the reports of some international bureau or 
conference. It may be well, therefore, at this moment to 
ask ourselves again what, in practice, we do expect to 
emerge from this Council of Nations, what kind of a League 
we look for, and what kind of work we desire that it should 
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I. Existinc Macuinery OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Irs OBsoLETE CHARACTER 


NE thing is certain. We desire that the League shall 

prevent any recurrence of the calamities of the last 
five years. The roots ofthese calamities run deep, and there 
is among all sorts and conditions of men an instinctive 
feeling that those who claim to be the peacemakers of the 
world should probe them thoroughly and should erect 
absolute safeguards against war in the future. But those 
who read history or meditate on government know that 
such expectations outrun the capacities of political states- 
manship. If we leave aside ultimate questions of morals, the 
historical origins of the modern world order—of war and 
international law and international relations as we know 
them to-day—go back at least five hundred years, to that 
slow rupture of medieval Christendom which was made 
finally manifest at the Reformation. There can be no sure 
peace except where men are born, grow up and live together 
in a community of social, moral and, indeed, religious 
ideas: such as was aimed at and to some extent attained 
throughout Western Europe by the ecclesiastical statesmen 
of the early Middle Ages. The gross failures and evils of 
medizval society convey a powerful warning against any 
attempt to found a universal system of government upon 
an imperfect or a sham social union. Any such government 
must become a soulless tyranny, and invite a revolt such 
as swept Europe in the sixteenth century. With the rupture 
of the Reformation, the guardianship of a true community 
of ideas, such as can alone furnish a basis for a community 
of laws, passed from the vague authorities of Christendom 
to the rulers of national States, and the development of 
nationalism and democracy during the past century and 
a half has powerfully confirmed and strengthened this 
tendency. State education, the concentration of the 
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citizen’s attention on political processes, and the penetra- 
tion of State action into the life and interests of the indi- 
vidual man have all served to intensify a schism which can 
only be healed by a movement of spiritual reunion beyond 
the power of politics to create or foster. Until such a move- 
ment appears, whatever the Council of the Nations may 
effect in the creation of an international League, it must be 
upon the individual State, and especially upon great con- 
federations like the United States of America and the 
British Commonwealth, that the moral responsibilities of 
community life must continue to rest. It will remain true 
that the world must look to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations for the most perfect example of a sure peace based 
upon a community of social life and ideas expressed in a 
union between complete freedom and recognised authority. 

But if these are the deeper roots of our calamities, those 
calamities nevertheless grow out of more immediate causes 
with which statesmanship can now deal. What was the 
state of Europe in the fifty years immediately preceding the 
late war? It presented two sets of related problems, both 
highly dangerous. In Central Europe great economic and 
social forces had created a powerf:] State bent upon expan- 
sion, but lacking any recognised outlet for its energies. 
On the other: hand, in Eastern Europe two other great 
political organisms were in slow process of decay, and new 
forms of political life were breaking through into national 
self-consciousness. Germany and the Balkans were known 
by all statesmen in Europe to be the great dangers to the 
peace of the world, and knowing these dangers they 
addressed themselves to their solution. 

For this purpose they had at their disposal a diplomatic 
machinery dating back in its origin to the sixteenth century, 
to the new developments in international relations following 
on the Reformation. This machinery had been regulated 
and endowed with a sort of red-tape recognition by the 
Congress of Vienna, and had subsequently been consider- 
ably modified bv the development of the telegraph. The 
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creation in democratic States of civil service systems, and 
in autocratic States of more highly-specialised bureau- 
cracies, had considerably improved its efficiency, and at the 
beginning of the twentieth century it was perhaps pro- 
gressing towards something like the same standard as other 
government services. But in its essence it was the pro- 
duct of a much earlier stage of international development, 
not so much of an age of Court government, as of an age 
when international relations were few and haphazard. 
Indeed, it was not autocratic rulers who were responsible 
for applying this machinery to the solution of important 
international problems. It was not through ambassadors, 
but through personal meetings, that Frederick the Great 
arranged the partition of Poland. It was not through 
ambassadors that Europe was settled at Vienna in 1815, 
at Paris in 1856, and at Berlin in 1878. It was not through 
ambassadors that Napoleon III. dealt with Cavour at 
Plombiéres. On the contrary, the importance assumed by 
diplomatic machinery in the years immediately before the 
outbreak of the Great War was probably due in large 
measure to the development of democracies on the English 
model of Cabinet government, and to the expansion of the 
family of nations to remote States such as Japan. Political 
responsibility thus tended to be less concentrated in one 
or two commanding personalities in each country, and it 
became impossible to gather the representatives of all 
civilised States for personal meetings. ‘Thus, between 
1878 and 1914, Europe sank more and more into the habit 
of dealing with the vastest and most urgent questions of 
international relations through permanent representatives 
at foreign capitals, necessarily unacquainted either with the 
full mind of their Governments at home or with the full 
scope of the problems with which they were dealing. 

The mere mechanical defects of this method of trans- 
acting business were enormous. Diplomatic staffs were 
small—they were still the “ official family ” of the ambas- 


sador rather than his business organisation ; clerical assist- 
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ance, office accommodation and libraries of reference were 
alike lacking. But to these mechanical defects were added 
a traditional atmosphere of etiquette which, even in sup- 
posedly “democratic” countries such as the United 
States, introduced the maximum of difficulty and arti- 
ficiality into international relations. It was not, as is 
often supposed, that social etiquette forced diplomatists 
to waste their time at Court functions ; it was rather that 
official tradition put the diplomatist in the position of an 
honoured guest who must not appear too interested in his 
host’s family life or business activities. He had no regular 
and recognised means of access to proper sources of in- 
formation ; for him to declare himself frankly an investi- 
gator of the burning questions of the day was to invite 
suspicion and friction; he was driven to gather his facts 
piecemeal in the highways and byways of international life. 
Indeed, nothing could have served better to obscure the 
true nature of international relations and throw obstacles 
in the way of the solution of international problems than 
the accepted rule that diplomatists must take no part in 
the internal affairs of the country in which they resided. 
Foreign policy is only the sum and product of the internal 
conditions of each country, and no one unacquainted with 
those conditions or debarred by his professional status 
from investigating them closely can be in any sense an 
expert on foreign policy. There have indeed been great 
ambassadors who have occupied a great position in inter- 
national affairs, but they have done so by disregarding this 
diplomatic canon, by being the intimate friends of public 
men of all parties and by exerting a friendly influence on 
the tendencies of their domestic policy. They were 
exceptional, for only men of powerful personality were 
able thus to disregard the law of their profession. 

It was on a family of nations thus ill-equipped that the 
two great problems of European politics were thrown in 
the past half century. The history of diplomacy with 
regard to the Balkan and German problems consisted, 
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broadly speaking, in the perpetual adjournment of issues 
which defied settlement. It was only after years of pro- 
crastination that successive crises forced upon Europe the 
necessity of personal meetings between statesmen. At 
first even these meetings were haphazard and unorganised. 
King Edward would pay a visit to the German Emperor. 
Mr. Lloyd George would take a hurried trip to Berlin to 
investigate Old Age Pensions. Lord Haldane would 
attend the manceuvres of the German army and conduct 
obscure conversations with its war-lord. But when 
Europe met in conference to settle the burning problems 
of Morocco at Algeciras it did so in the person of diplo- 
matists, and it was not until the upheaval of the Balkan 
wars that the responsible statesmen of the nations them- 
selves were convened in London in a last attempt to safe- 
guard the peace of the world. 

It is important to note that this failure to deal with the 
fundamental ills of European society was not merely due 
to the complicated nature of the economic and racial 
problems involved in the expansion of Germany and the 
gradual decay of the Turkish and Austrian Empires. 
These problems were, indeed, in themselves far too diffi- 
cult for diplomatic machinery to cope with, but a far 
greater measure of goodwill might have been brought to 
their solution if other problems acknowledged on all hands 
to be matters of common international concern had been 
so dealt with as to promote the habit of international co- 
operation. Ever since the industrial revolution two diver- 
gent tendencies had been visible in the family of nations. 
On the one hand, nations had become to an enormous 
extent economically interdependent. On the other hand, 
new economic problems had forced each Government to 
enlarge its sphere of control over national life, and had 
thus intensified the self-consciousness and independence 
of each separate State. Divergent industrial and social 
legislation tended increasingly to disturb the ‘‘ economic 
harmonies,” and to create a need for new international 
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adjustments. It had become as impossible to leave the 
control of the highways of international intercourse to 
individual Governments as it would have been for the 
Fathers of the American Constitution to leave the control 
of post roads to the individual States of the Union. But 
while this interdependence had been recognised in the 
case of posts and telegraphs by the creation of the Inter- 
national Postal Union, a true international body with 
definite administrative powers, it had never been recog- 
nised to any important extent in the case of shipping lines 
or international railways. It was not until the eve of the 
war, for instance, that an international conference on 
safety of life at sea was summoned in London. The most 
ordinary activities of international commerce were ham- 
pered by conflicting legislation or national practice, yet 
such elementary reforms as the establishment of a uniform 
system of bills of exchange continued to be agitated at 
unofficial international meetings of Chambers of Commerce 
and the like without visibly promoting satisfactory action 
by the Governments concerned. 

In a word, the family of nations needed a common 
clearing house for non-contentious business. ‘There was 
no real difficulty in the creation of such a clearing house. 
There was no serious opposition to it. Some real steps 
towards it were, indeed, taken in the Western Hemisphere 
by the work of the Pan-American Conferences, which 
deserve more study from this point of view than has 
hitherto been accorded to them, That such clearing 
houses were not established was due almost purely to 
inertia, to the absorption of public opinion and Govern- 
ment in each country: in immediate problems of domestic 
policy and to the absence of any realisation that the most 
urgent duty of a modern Government must be to harmonise 
the necessary business relations of all peoples. “ High 
policy,” to use a cant term of political journalism and 
diplomacy, was thus conducted in a rarefied atmosphere, 
not as a residuum of unsettled problems emerging out of 
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the current business of established international organs 
and referred by them for solution to the heads of Govern- 
ments—the leaders of peoples—already well acquainted 
with each other and accustomed to consider each other’s 
affairs, but as a specialised department of government, 
surrounded with much mystery and with much parade of 
expert inner knowledge, but in reality conducted in an 
amateur and unscientific spirit quite foreign to the con- 
ditions of the modern world. 

This probably, not less than the peculiar vices of auto- 
cratic government in Central and Eastern Europe, is the 
true explanation of the non-moral or immoral attitude 
towards inter-state relations which brought about the late 
war. Foreign policy conducted as a specialised depart- 
ment was removed further and further from the cognisance 
both of the electors of democratic countries and of the 
bureaucratic machinery of administration in non-demo- 
cratic countries. It may be surmised that there existed 
among German officials, whose life work was devoted to 
the regulation of social problems such as workmen’s in- 
surance and labour exchanges, and to the development of 
efficient municipal administration, as great a reluctance to 
plunge their country into war for “ reasons of State ” and 
as great a sense of the frivolity of such a policy in relation 
to the true economic interests of Germany as existed 
among the people of Great Britain or of France. There 
certainly existed among British diplomatists a regret, 
verging on despair, that it was impossible to link their 
labours with the policy of their Government as a whole 
and with the public opinion behind that policy. Inter- 
national politics had, in fact, been removed from the 
sphere of interest, not only of the man in the street, but 
of the great bulk of statesmen and officials responsible for 
the welfare of each nation. It had become almost im- 
possible to bring to bear upon such questions as the future 
of Serbia or of Morocco either the public opinion of the 
nations or even the administrative knowledge and talents 
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of their Civil Services. Foreign policy was, indeed, not a 
department of government; it remained the speciality of 
individual statesmen—a hobby, a mania, or a crushing 
responsibility according to the temperament of each. 
Just as it needed a civil war in England to bring the Tudor 
and Stuart system of bureaucratic taxation into the field 
of interest of the average citizen, so it has taken a universal 
war to awaken nations to a sense of the logical connection 
between their normal unconsidered business activities, the 
system of government under which they live, the adminis- 
tration they obey, the laws for which they vote, and the 
obscure labours of the diplomatic chancelleries. 


II. Tue Neep ror a WipER UNDERSTANDING OF 
INTERNATIONAL REACTIONS 


T is to remedy these conditions that the constitution 

of a League of Nations is the most pressing task before 
practical statesmen to-day. The problem of the League 
from this point of view is purely a problem of business 
organisation. It has to provide extensive and varied 
machinery for dealing continuously with the standing 
common interests of nations ; it has to establish recognised 
and regular methods of dealing specially with matters of 
difficulty or danger—that is with “ high policy ”—which 
the ordinary business machinery may fail to settle ; and it 
_ has to bring these two branches of international affairs 
' into organic relation with each other, to make the heads 
of States, who can alone solve the problems of “ high 
policy,” responsible also through a permanent central 
Secretariat, for the current non-contentious work of 
international adjustment, and in return to utilise the 
educated public opinion, the accrued goodwill, born of 
normal international labours, to elucidate, soften and solve 
dangerous problems emerging for special consideration. 
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We shall sketch more fully in the next section the actual 
constitution which must be given to the League if it is 
to discharge these functions properly. But before pro- 
ceeding to this sketch it is necessary to emphasise- the 
vital importance of public opinion in relation to the whole 
problem. ‘To be successful, the machinery of the League 
must be given such a form as will bring home to the mind 
of all peoples one central fact. The residuum of un- 
settled problems which the nations have to solve by special 
methods of conference between heads of States in order 
to forestall disputes or prevent disputes growing into war, 
is fundamentally of the same nature, and has the same 
origin, as the vast bulk of non-contentious international 
business which the League will be discharging on behalf of 
the peoples of the world day by day and month by month. 
Conflicts of policy are either the product of frivolous 
or misconceived ambitions, in which case mere discussion 
will expose and mere exposure solve them, or they arise 
out of divergent conceptions of human welfare and govern- 
ment, divergent readings of economic or social science, 
divergent geographic, climatic or racial conditions, already 
necessarily expressed in divergent legislation and adminis- 
tration. All men agree that conflicts of laws between 
States bound by close economic ties require scientific 
adjustment, and in the long run to solve the conflict of 
laws is to solve the conflict of policy. It is because this 
connection between law and policy has never, as it were, 
been embodied in any permanent constitutional machinery, 
because policy has been removed by convention from the 
sphere of interest of the average citizen who spends his 
whole life in making, criticising and obeying laws, that not 
only the average citizen, but the official, who is only the 
average citizen in disguise, has failed to grasp the con- 
nection between his own activities, his own social and 
political conditions, his own ideals of State education and 
social reform, and the great problems of foreign policy 


dealt with by his Government. - This is the fundamental 
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cause of our calamities, and only clear understanding is 
needed for its reform. 

The attitude of the United States towards the Turkish 
problem may be cited as a concrete instance. Simul- 
taneously with the birth of the Monroe doctrine the 
Government of the United States refused to recognise the 
belligerency of Greece in its rebellion against the Ottoman 
Empire. This refusal was not given thoughtlessly, but after 
long deliberation and difference of opinion among President 
Monroe’s advisers. But the refusal once given determined 
not only the official attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment in Eastern Europe, but also the attitude of American 
public opinion. The intervention of the United States in 
Balkan or Asiatic politics was, five years ago, inconceivable 
to any citizen of the United States. It was assumed that 
“* America had no responsibilities in Europe.” 

Yet five years ago the American people had nevertheless 
deeply committed themselves in the affairs of the Near 
East. Americans had founded Robert College at Con- 
stantinople, and that college had given education and 
training in political ideas to most of the statesmen of 
Bulgaria. There are, indeed, Englishmen closely ac- 
quainted with Balkan conditions who regard the first Princi- 
pal of Robert College as the maker of modern Bulgaria. 
American missionaries had performed much the same work 
of educational leadership in Syria through the American 
College at Beirut. Moreover, American influence had per- 
meated the Balkans through the unnoticed and uncon- 
sidered flow of Balkan migration to and from the United 
States, and Americans were proud of this fact in so far as 
they understood it. The city set upon the hill of American 
democracy could not, they said, be hid ; American enlight- 
enment was bcsritabiy the property of the world. The 
future historian alone will be able to disentangle the threads 
of Balkan development and judge how far this American 
influence has been responsible for the developments which 
have shaken Europe to its foundations, but it is surely not 
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presumptuous to say to-day that the attitude which could 
deny the collective responsibility of the American people 
as expressed in their Government for the welfare of the 
Balkan peoples, while applauding the activities of American 
educationists and missionaries and boasting of the power 
of American democratic propaganda, has been one of the 
most curious phenomena ever presented to the student of 
social psychology. 

This instance has been given because at first sight its 
connection with any conflict of laws between States seems 
remote. It is as a matter of fact an instance rather of the 
conflicts which constantly arise between the social system 
and constitution of highly developed States and the life of 
less developed regions of the world. But any permanent 
international machinery for adjusting common problems 
would in fact have touched fairly closely the points of con- 
tact between American civilisation and the affairs of the 
Near and Middle East, and might have brought American 
responsibility for those affairs permanently to the attention 
of the American people. Immigration, for example, is one 
of the problems of first-class importance to humanity at 
large which have been increasingly dealt with by individual 
States without any adequate machinery of common con- 
sultation. The most acute phase of this problem is, of 
course, that of Oriental immigration into Canada, the 
United States and Australia, and it is the fear of throwing 
this particular phase into the arena of regular international 
discussion—the just desire of each Western State to reserve 
to itself complete freedom of action to protect its people 
from dangerous social and racial complications—that has, 
in great measure, prevented the establishment of inter- 
national machinery to study other aspects of the problem. 
It has been largely forgotten that, quite apart from the 
question of Oriental immigration, the whole problem of 
popular migrations is one that increasingly needs scientific 
treatment and international adjustment. The working of 
the American immigration laws is a striking example of the 
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unscientific way in which great international problems have 
been necessarily treated in the past. The rejection of 
immigrants after arrival, in spite of all the self-sacri- 
ficing efforts of the American authorities to mitigate 
the inevitable incidence of general regulations upon 
individuals, has inflicted untold suffering on thousands 
of friendless families. ‘The imposition on foreign steam- 
ship companies of the responsibility of selecting im- 
migrants, on pain of having to re-transport them to 
Europe, encouraged the establishment of an elaborate 
system of “ control stations ” in Europe, which was worked 
by German shipping lines for their own commercial ends. 
It would be almost true to say that the most acute of all 
the social problems of Central and Eastern Europe was thus 
delivered over to the power of private corporations, who 
had no responsibility for or control over the social con- 
ditions which created the problem and whose only business 
was to collect the largest possible number of immigrants 
who could be got past the inspectors at Ellis Island. One of 
the most urgent needs of the world to-day—a need already 
acutely realised within the British Commonwealth—is a 
central bureau, exercising, indeed, no administrative func- 
tions and no powers of interference with the sovereignty of 
individual States, but charged with the study of the whole 
problem of movements of peoples, their nature, their 
causes and their effects. It may be surmised that any 
such bureau would have done much to bring to light before 
the war facts well known to anyone acquainted with Balkan 
countries, the regular return of temporary immigrants to 
their homes, and the effects produced upon them by 
American education and American industrial conditions. 
It might also have brought into the arena of open discus- 
sion other facts familiar to students of American conditions, 
the establishment of a network of foreign language news- 
papers in the United States, the effect of these newspapers 
on some sections of public opinion in Europe and the 
obscure methods by which German shipping lines interested 
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in immigrant traffic had obtained control of them and had 
turned them to the profit of German national ambitions. 
Here again, what is needed is to bring into contact with 
foreign affairs, not only the public opinion of the various 
nations, but also their administrative officials. It is the U.S. 
Commissioner of Immigration who should know and deal with 
Europe ; it is the European officials responsible for internal 
social conditions in their countries who should know and deal 
with the United States; these vital matters cannot be left 
to chance correspondence through diplomatic post-offices. 
Perhaps these surmises may appeat somewhat far- 
fetched. It is easier to recognise the effects which might 
have been produced by the existence of international 
organs on more direct American educational propaganda. 
Here again we have to deal with a real conflict of law, for 
education has, in civilised States, passed increasingly under 
control of the Governments. Some realisation of the con- 
flict of educational systems and ideas in civilised States and 
their effect on the less developed regions of the world has 
Jed in recent years, largely under American inspiration, to 
a movement for co-operation between missionary and 
similar educational institutions working in remote countries. 
The establishment of joint boards of Protestant missions 
both in England and the United States and the summoning 
of the world Missionary Conference at Edinburgh four 
years before the war were signs of this movement. It has 
never been sufficiently recognised that this movement was 
not solely or perhaps, under modern conditions, even 
chiefly concerned with religious teaching, but closely 
affected the whole reaction of civilised systems of education 
on backward peoples. Unfortunately, the Governments 
have hitherto taken little part in this movement in spite of 
their responsibility for education, though recently inter- 
national conferences of an official character have been set 
on foot in regard to other matters falling within the sphere 
of the educational authorities, such, especially, as child 
welfare and hygiene; yet inter-Government conferences on 
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educational standards and methods are daily becoming 
more vital. No permanent settlement of the African 
problem or of the very different problem of the Middle 
East—no settlement, indeed, of the conflict of national 
ideas and social conceptions between civilised peoples—can 
be hoped for unless the civilised Governments of the world, 
who are responsible for the education of their citizens, 
establish common machinery for adjusting in some measure 
their educational systems, for considering even such matters 
as school ‘curricula and text-books, and, above all, for 
co-ordinating the effect of these systems upon more back- 
ward peoples. If any such machinery had been in con- 
tinuous operation before the war, it could not have failed 
to have brought home to civilised peoples their actual 
responsibility in such matters, and would surely have 
facilitated a consideration of Eastern problems from a fresh 
point of view. It would have thrown into strong light the 
ineffectiveness and the dangers of “ cultural competition ” 
—the efforts of Germany to gain control of Jewish schools 
in Palestine, the jealous pride of France in the very real 
contributions made by her to education in certain regions 
of the Levant, the aspiration of American missionaries to 
introduce newer and saner ideas of education into the 
sectarian and racial confusion of these lost lands of ancient 
Christendom—and might have done much to replace this 
competition by a new sense of common responsibility. 
Such, perhaps, might have been the effect on the Turkish 
problem of the very ordinary business machinery which we 
may hope the League of Nations will establish. But the 
services which such a League can render to the peace of the 
world can be far more clearly seen in connection with the 
German problem before the war. The Germany we know 
to-day, the Germany which has plunged the world into 
‘chaos, was the product not of obscure constitutional evils 
so much as of a whole social system based upon the power 
of the State, which was thus able to use its power in mould- 
ing the whole social outlook of its people. The forces 
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which made Germany what she is were embodied in econo- 
mic and social legislation and in the working of a compre- 
hensive system of industry, trade and finance, assisted and 
regulated at all points by the State. German industrial 
conditions and German trade methods were the great 
factors in international life before the war, but the only 
machinery which existed for dealing with their effects upon 
the outside world were the international Socialist and Trade 
Union movements on the one hand, and the activities of 
international combines of employers and producers on the 
other. German policy was revealed and recognised in the 
meetings of the Socialist Internationale and of German, 
English and French business men in such organisations as 
the Transatlantic Passenger Conferences far more than in 
negotiations between diplomatists. Fundamentally Euro- 
pean and even American domestic social policy and trade 
activities were being profoundly disturbed and influenced 
by the existence in the midst of Europe of a State system 
far more scientifically designed and developed to its logical 
conclusion than any developed in other civilised countries. 
Although German agrarian, industrial and commercial 
legislation and administration were the subject of innumer- 
able investigations and weighty reports by private indivi- 
duals and public officials in all other European countries, 
yet fundamentally, nevertheless, the whole German system 
worked as it were in a vacuum, and was never brought into 
close“ and continuous relation with the corresponding 
activities of other States. Since the outbreak of war the 
public discussion in Germany of the idea of Mittel-Europa 
has brought into the full glare of publicity the frivolity of 
the German Bagdad railway policy in relation to German 
economic needs. The existence of common organs of dis- 
cussion, deliberation and study in regard to industrial and 
economic legislation would hardly have failed to have 
hastened this revelation many years before the war, and 
to have withdrawn from the German strategists the support 
of that vague and muddle-headed economic opinion which 
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has found its expression since the war in the works of such 
writers as Friedrich Naumann. 

Moreover, what has already been said above with regard 
to education applies forcibly to the effects of German State 
education on the German people. ‘The vices of that educa- 
tion were generated and perpetuated by virtue of its 
deliberate exclusion of all foreign influences in its schools. 
It may be difficult to visualise the manner in which those 
views would have been brought to light by regular organs 
of international conference, but it is perhaps not extrava- 
gant to suppose that the common international study of 
educational problems conducted as a permanent and recog- 
nised part of a League of Nations rather than by haphazard 
meetings of professors would have focussed dissent in 
German educational circles and forced the German authori- 
ties to defend publicly on real cultural grounds what they 
were content to justify by easy appeals to patriotism or 
rhetorical quotations from Fichte. 

It is in some such way that the nations must in future 
deal with their recognised common interests if they are 
to be able when occasion arises to deal with their differences 
and disputes; it is in some such way that they must be 
brought to recognise the inevitable reaction upon other 
countries of their laws, their forms of Government and their 
social systems ; and it is in some such way that the citizens 
of the civilised world must be made to understand that 
their responsibilities as trustees for less developed peoples 
follow their trade and educational propaganda as inevitably 
as the British and American people now recognise that 
British and American ideas of government and principles 
of justice must follow the British and American flags. 
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Ill. Exisrinc anp Future INTERNATIONAL OrcANS: THE 
NEED FOR GATHERING THEM IN ONE PLACE 


HE most immediate purpose, therefore, of the League 

of Nations is to bring the ordinary transactions of 
international relations into the hands of the administrative 
officials in each country responsible in that country for the 
particular department of government involved, and then to 
bring this method of transacting international business into 
organic relation with the heads of States, whose duty it 
must be, when occasion arises, to adjust conflicts of policy 
outside the competence of any subordinate officials to 
reconcile or remove. In order to take the first step towards 
this end it is necessary that international business, relating 
to each main department of the Government, shall be 
transacted by permanent bodies which, if not always in 
session, can assemble, or be convened, at regular intervals 
or at short notice. The modicum of truth at the root of 
the present absurd specialisation of foreign affairs is that 
each Government must know what is the nature of the 
international business which is being transacted in its 
name at any given moment. It cannot leave its foreign 
affairs at the mercy of this or that official or this or that 
department who may carry on correspondence with their 
“‘ opposite numbers” at a foreign capital. In order to 
prevent this it has hitherto been a canon of international 
relations that business could only be transacted through the 
ambassador or minister officially accredited to the foreign 
capital, or by persons immediately under his authority. 
If this canon is to be superseded, if international business 
is now to be transacted by the persons most technically 
qualified to deal with it instead of by diplomatists out of 
touch with the machinery of their Governments at home, 
and conscious at every moment of being only franc-tireurs, 
as it were, on the outer skirmishing line of government, 
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it is necessary to create standard bodies recognised by all 
the Governments concerned as the channel for transacting 
a particular definite class of business. 

This kind of system existed in embryo before the war, 
as has already been pointed out. A brief list of recognised 
international bodies, existing before the war, may perhaps 
be given here with the proviso that it is imperfect and that 
it makes no distinction between official bodies with definite 
powers and unofficial conferences of government officials 
or private persons, or both, designed for purposes of 
informal conference, rather than of definite government 
business. 

There existed before the war the Universal Postal Union, 
with its permanent bureau; the International Telegraph 
and Radio-Telegraphic Bureau ; the International Railway 
Bureau ; the Danube and Suez Canal Commissions ; the 
International Office of Public Health at Paris, and the four 
International Sanitary Councils at Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Teheran and Tangier; various monetary and 
metric unions between States ; the Union for the Publica- 
tion of Customs Tariffs, with its permanent Bureau; the 
permanent Sugar Commission ; the International Institute 
of Agriculture ; the International Union for the Protection 
of Industrial Property ; the International Bureau at Zanzi- 
bar for the repression of the Slave Traffic, and certain other 
bodies like the International Statistical Institute. 

These bodies pointed the way to a new development in 
international relations, but they did not really do much to 
build it up. The existence, for instance, of an Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome did not prevent 
each Government taking its own action with regard to 
quarantine against animal and plant diseases. Just before 
the war the United States Government imposed an em- 
bargo on the importation of potatoes from Canada, the 
United Kingdom and various other countries without any 
detailed consultation with the authorities of those coun- 
tries. It was bound to do so because the International 
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Institute was not then a body organised: for detailed 
conferences on such important matters. 

During the war, however, new steps have been taken 
which we may hope have definitely removed foreign re- 
lations from the atmosphere of amateur specialisation 
which has hitherto surrounded it. Some account of the 
permanent international organs created between the Allied 
and Associated Powers in the course of four years of war 
was given in the September number of Tue Rounp Tasie,* 
but it is necessary here to emphasise the true nature of 
these organs. Bodies like the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council have worked well, because they have exhibited a 
standard international organisation, staffed, not by diplo- 
matists, but by officials drawn from the appropriate 
administrative services of each of the countries concerned. 
Officials of the British Ministry of Shipping have, in this 
way, been for the last twelve months in daily touch with 
the most delicate and important international questions, 
and they have solved those questions by applying to them, 
not the vague and general goodwill by which diplomatists 
commonly arrive at a compromise, but the actual technical 
knowledge which the administrative services of all nations 
have in common, and from which officials of those services, 
no matter what their nationality, are accustomed by their 
daily work to draw certain inevitable conclusions. And 
these bodies, created during the war, are not merely in- 
stances of the reference to technical experts of difficult 
international problems ; they are also examples of the way 
in which such technical work can be, and must be, brought 
into organic relation with the solution of problems of high 
policy. The work of the International Secretariat of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council constantly threw up 
a residuum of difficult problems of high policy which it 
was itself unable to solve; but this Secretariat was under 
the authority and direction of a Council composed of the 
responsible Ministers of Great Britain, France and Italy 

* The Unity of Civilisation. Rounv Taste, No. 32, pp. 666-679. 
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and personal representatives of the responsible Cabinet 
officers of the United States. These men kept a constant 
eye on the work of the Secretariat, and they held periodical 
personal meetings in London, Paris or Rome, at which 
they discussed the solution of the residual problems of 
high policy. The solution of these residual problems was 
found to be easy, thanks, no doubt, largely to the urgent 
pressure of the dangers of war, but thanks also in great 
degree to the fact that any problems presented to the 
Council for solution had already behind them as precedents 
a series of minor decisions based on imperative technical 
considerations which indicated, if they did not actually 
determine, the decisions of the Council. The Council was, 
in short, called upon not to arrive at theoretic rulings on 
rival national claims, in the manner of the old diplomacy, 
but to do what was necessary to enable a piece of machinery 
to run on smoothly and efficiently. 

The constitution of the League of Nations must be 
modelled on this. Every great department of Government 
in each country whose activities touch those of similar 
departments in other countries should have its recognised 
delegates on a permanent International Commission 
charged with the study of the sphere of international 
relations in question and with the duty of making recom- 
mendations to their various Governments. Each such 
commission should have a permanent bureau, located, so 
far as possible, at a common central point. That is, there 
should be some designated capital of the League of Nations 
at which these permanent organs could be established. 
Each technical international bureau thus formed should 
be under the ultimate control of a governing body of 
competent officials and, probably, under the ultimate 
supervision of a Council composed of the responsible 
Ministers of the countries concerned; but these councils 
would only need to meet rarely. Across the street, as it 
were, from these permanent Bureaux, at the capital of the 
League, there should be another central permanent 
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Bureau of a more august and authoritative character, the 
Secretariat or Chancery of the League of Nations itself, 
under the direction of a Chancellor, who should be assisted 
by an International Secretariat drawn, so far as possible, 
from all the States members of the League. It is vital, 
however, that the members of this Secretariat should in 
no sense be official representatives of their respective 
countries. At first, at any rate, they must each to some 
extent have their own national bias; and this is right, for 
internationalism consists in blending national colours, not 
in blotting them out. But they must not be national 
ambassadors, but civil servants under the sole direction of 
a non-national Chancellor; and the aim of the whole 
organisation—an aim very largely attained in practice by 
such Secretariats as that attached to the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council—must be to evolve a practical inter- 
national sense, a spirit of common service. ‘The Chancellor 
should himself be the chief permanent official of the 
League. It should be his duty to watch over the work of 
the technical bureaux, and he, in his turn, should be the 
servant of a Council of representative Ministers—the 
Council of the League itself, which can only be composed 
of Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, or other supreme 
responsible Ministers of the States members of the League. 
That Council would be the successor of the Supreme War ~ 
Council, meeting like it at fairly frequent intervals, and, 
like it, charged with the duty of surveying the whole field 
of international relations. 

Before proceeding to sketch this supreme organ of the 
League, it is necessary to expand somewhat what has been 
said above in regard to the permanent bureaux. Hitherto 
we have only referred to the standard international organs 
which must be set up to deal with problems generally 
recognised to be the inevitable and continuous common 
concerns of civilised States ; but out of the peace Treaties 
there will certainly arise a series of other bodies, permanent 
or temporary, charged with the duty of watching over the 
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application and development of some of the main pro- 
visions of these Treaties. The Bagdad Railway, for 
instance, cannot be thrown back into the arena of com- 
peting financial rings, while many other international 
waterways besides the Danube and Suez Canal must be 
brought within the purview of international organs. The 
rights of the national minorities in the Balkans cannot again 
be left to haphazard interference by one or two Great Powers, 
even in the name of the “Concert of Europe,” after the 
manner of the Miirzteg and other programmes of the past. 
The problem of the arms traffic in Africa and Western 
Asia must be dealt with by a more rigorous measure of 
international co-operation. Problems of native adminis- 
tration in Africa, such as the control of the liquor traffic 
and of tropical diseases, must inevitably generate organs of 
constant international study. ‘The problems of establish- 
ing and maintaining reasonable hours and humane con- 
ditions for industrial labour must form the subject of 
constant international study by some kind of international 
labour conference. 

Whether the organs for the discharge of these and many 
other functions are located at the central point of the 
League’s capital, or in some other more convenient situa- 
tion, they, too, will form part of the machinery of inter- 
national relations, the working of which must be focussed 
in the League itself, and the results of which must, as it 
were, be registered with the Central Secretariat. 
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IV. Tue SetrtemMent oF Worztp Arrairs BY FOREIGN 
MInIsTERS IN CONFERENCE: Its Practica ConDITIONS 


HIS sketch has now reached the vital point of the 

constitution of the supreme organs of the League of 
Nations in which all international activities must be 
focussed. It is well at this moment to consider again 
what we are setting out todo. We are trying to establish 
a means of adjusting international relations through actual 
conferences between the real rulers of the States. In order 
to place this idea in its true perspective, let us consider for 
a moment what methods of international action might 
have saved the world before 1914. 

It is just imaginable that a standing machinery of 
arbitration might have been applied to the Serbian question 
in 1914, and might have averted war for the moment. 
But the real cause of the war was not the murder of an 
archduke, but a state of mind in the German and Magyar 
peoples developed in the course of a whole generation. 
Considering that state of mind as revealed in the war, can 
any sober person imagine that such a spirit of aggression, 
so deep a passion to impose the German will on the world, 
coupled with so boundless a confidence in Germany’s power 
to enforce it, would not have led to an outbreak of hostili- 
ties in the next few years? When a flood is threatening to 
break a dam the burst cannot be prevented by plastering the 
cracks where the water is first breaking through. The only 
safety lies in such management of the whole system as will 
prevent the water from ever rising to the point of danger. 

The key to the situation lies in considering what treat- 
ment would have prevented the German people from ever 
conceiving world empire as a practicable project. Not 
content to live as one of five or six Great Powers, they 
aspired to become the one Great Power of the world. 
Even the Germans knew that they could not defeat the 
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rest of the Great Powers combined against them. Their 
ambitions were brought within the region of practical 
politics by reason of a system which made them believe 
that in conjunction with Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
they would be allowed to defeat the other Powers in 
detail. Russia and France were to be crippled first, then 
Britain, and lastly America. When once all this was 
achieved, South America, Africa and Asia would have lain 
at the ‘German’s feet. The system of international 
affairs was one based on the principle that each of the Great 
Powers who were threatened was entitled to think first of 
its own interest. France, Britain and the United States 
were not to think first of the world’s freedom, but rather 
of French, British and American interests. This prin- 
ciple was the natural and inevitable consequence of a 
system under which each Minister responsible for Foreign 
Affairs, except on rare and special occasions, conducted his 
business in his own capital. The interests of the whole 
world, in fact, lay in their hands, yet they never met to 
consider them, and therefore they never saw those interests 
as a whole. 

How did the statesmen of the Entente deal with the 
pressing problem of the growing expenditure of Germany 
and Austria on armaments, which forced corresponding 
expenditure on England and France ? Messages passed to 
ambassadors ; Lord Haldane ran to and fro; Mr. Churchill 
and Herr von Bethmann Hollweg hurled speeches at each 
other across the German Ocean; while the people of 
America stood aloof, imagining almost to a man that they 
could remain spectators of the gathering storm. There was 
everything in the situation to deceive everybody. 

How different might history have been if the representa- 
tives of the British Commonwealth, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, America and Japan had agreed to meet annually to 
adjust their relations one with another. Of two things 
one must have happened. In constant intercourse with the 
statesmen of peace-loving States, the rulers of Germany and 
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Austria might never have developed the criminal designs 
which led to the deliberate perversion of their peoples’ 
minds. Or if the habit of conference had not produced 
this effect, the Government of the United States as well 
as those of Great Britain and the Dominions must have 
realised better than they did the catastrophe to which 
German designs were tending. ‘The British Common- 
wealth, America, France, Italy and Russia would have been 
forced into the grouping which was afterwards imposed 
upon them by the bitter lessons of war. The German 
people would then have felt that it was being asked to pre- 
pare for a struggle with a world combination before which 
even German arrogance would have quailed. 

It was the not unreasonable prospect of success which 
persuaded the German people to forgo their natural develop- 
ment of free institutions, and to vote armaments designed 
to secure them control of the sea as well as of the land. 
Deprived of that prospect, the Germans would in the fulness 
of time have developed the institutions of responsible govern- 
ment which are the surest antidote to a spirit of adventure. 

As it was, war was needed to force the free nations into 
their natural grouping, and all the failure of their Balkan 
diplomacy and measureless disasters were needed to teach 
them that nations cannot really act in concert unless their 
rulers will meet and concert their policy face to face. 

Now one of the chief counts in the indictment against 
this method of transacting international business is that 
it left no opportunity to the Governments of small States 
to intervene in disputes which, as the course of this war 
has shown, threatened their interests as much as those of 
the Great Powers. The issues which brought on the late 
war did not in any way directly touch the interests of 
Norway, yet the failure of the diplomatists of the Great 
Powers in handling these issues ended in a war in which 
the people of Norway have suffered acutely, and in which 
Norway has lost-a great part of her mercantile marine. 


Norway was represented at the capitals of the Great 
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Powers, but her ambassadors could do little or nothing to 
influence their policy. They remained perforce in the ante- 
chambers of the Great Powers, anxious but impotent. 

In order to remedy this, are we to make the central con- 
trolling council of the League of Nations a general confer- 
ence composed of the responsible representatives of all the 
States members of the League ? That proposal only needs 
to be examined to be rejected. ‘The League is designed to 
be a universal one, to include forty or fifty States. Each 
of these must be at liberty to send two representatives ; 
but, even if they only sent one, it is inconceivable that a 
body of forty or fifty could reach any general or unanimous 
conclusion on contentious points of high policy. Are we, 
then, to recognise majority votes at such a conference as 
determining the policy of the League ? To put that ques- 
tion is to raise again the issue touched on at the beginning 
of this article. Let us be quite clear on this subject. The 
complexity of the relations which connect the peoples of 
the earth is now so great that a world law is in truth needed 
to regulate them, and without law there cannot be freedom 
in any realsense. But law can only be formulated by some 
such machinery as exists in democratic States to-day, by 
giving to majority votes the effect of sovereign rulings, 
whether in originally formulating the legislation or in 
deciding great matters by a bench of judges. So much we 
can admit ; it is folly to be blind to the imperious needs of 
the world. But, having said this, it is equal folly to be 
blind to the actual condition of men’s minds at the present 
day. ‘There is much loose talk to the effect that no League 
of Nations can do anything unless there is a new spirit in 
the world, but even those who say this most loudly and 
who advocate a League because they affirm that such a 
spirit exists, confess that among their neighbours in the 
section of society in which they live they cannot discern 
such a spirit. There is not yet that in the hearts of men 
upon which any world Government can be based. Despite 
lessons written in blood, their loyalties are still no wider 
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than the several States to which they belong. In none of 
these States could any preponderant proportion of the 
citizens be brought to recognise once for all the authority 
of a human law, made by an international majority of votes, 
as binding on the individual and superseding his national 
law. The sufficient loyalty of a sufficient number of men 
to mankind as opposed to their own existing States has to 
be created before anything in the shape of a world Govern- 
ment can be framed. We shall see it, but not now. We 
shall approach it, but not nigh. The time is not yet, and 
a world of suffering has to be endured before it is reached. 
No sooner have statesmen come to reduce aspiration to 
schemes, which require the endorsement of Parliaments 
and peoples, than they realise that they can secure no such 
endorsement in any country for a world law or a world 
Government capable of over-riding the laws and Govern- 
ments of their own States. 
If, therefore, unanimity in the Councils of the League 
is necessary in order to commit its members to any serious 
action calculated to avert war or to avenge wrong, some 
smaller body must be established which can reach smoothly 
and quickly decisions which, while they could never have 
been reached by a general conference of States, will be 
generally accepted by them as wise and equitable, once 
they have been formulated and explained. The Great 
Powers have no special right by virtue of the size of their 
armaments or the magnitude of their wealth to form such 
a council to the exclusion of smaller Powers. As Great 
Powers, that is to say, they have no special rights. But as 
countries including in the aggregate a vastly larger number 
of human beings than all the smaller States put together, 
and as countries possessing general interests by virtue of 
the ramifications of their commerce and the extent of their 
possessions in all parts of the world, they are better fitted 
to exercise a controlling and moderating influence upon 
international affairs than smaller units whose interests are 
mainly local or confined to a particular region of the world. 
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It is, after all, individuals rather than collections of indi- 
viduals who are finally concerned with the peace of the 
world, and the size of the population of the great States 
gives them, therefore, a certain moral claim; but, more 
forcibly still, it is, after all, Governments obliged by the 
interests of their peoples to know and scrutinise affairs in 
even the most remote parts of the globe who are competent 
to discern coming storms and to take preventive measures. 
In the new era the smaller States must once for all be 
rescued from their ancient diplomatic subordination, but 
no device can give them the same influence on affairs as 
the Great Powers. What is necessary is that they should 
no longer be confined to ante-chambers, that they should 
have a real voice in all matters of interest to them, and that 
their voice should be listened to by the Great Powers as 
it has never been listened to in the past. 

This need is met first of all by the broad basis of inter- 
national organisation on which we have proposed to found 
the Supreme Council of the League. In every inter- 
national body dealing with matters of interest to small 
States those States must be permanently and prominently 
represented. Belgium, Sweden and Bohemia, to mention 
no others, must be leading members of the conference on 
international labour regulation. Jugo-Slavia, Poland and 
many other States must exercise a large measure of control 
over the proceedings of the various bodies designed to 
secure freedom of rail or water transit between inland 
points and the sea; contiguous groups of States—the 
Scandinavian group and the Balkan group, for instance— 
must be responsible jointly for the solution of many local 
problems directly affecting them and indirectly affecting 
the world at large. 

As a further step, however, it is essential that the 
Governments of all the members of the League should 
have a recognised means of contact with the Chancellor 
and central Secretariat of the League, and of watching 
through that Secretariat the proceedings of the Council 
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of the League on the one hand, and the network of inter- 
national business dealt with by the technical bodies on 
the other. Besides their representatives on these technical 
bodies, that is to say, they must be given the opportunity 
of accrediting recognised ambassadors to the League at 
its capital where they can deal at one point with the con- 
centrated essence of international business, instead of 
being obliged to scatter their diplomatic activities over a 
dozen capitals where they can finger for a moment here 
and there but never really grasp and follow the threads of 
international relations. 

Further again, a Council of the League formed of the 
Great Powers, or rather, to use a far better phrase, the 
Powers with general interests, must not be allowed to 
discuss, still less to decide, matters directly affecting any 
smaller State unless the State is summoned to the meeting 
at which those matters are to be discussed, and becomes 
ad hoc a member of the Council. The small Powers 
would thus be provided with a recognised means of access 
to the Council, and there could hardly in such a case be 
an important meeting of that body which did not include 
several of the smaller States. 

Finally, there must be, beyond the Council of the League 
and in organic relation with it, a general congress of all 
States members of the League meeting periodically to 
survey the action taken by the Council, and to criticise, 
amend and recommend. If the Council does not discharge 
its duties unselfishly in the interests of the world as a 
whole, it will be inevitable that this congress will meet 
more and more frequently and subject its proceedings to 
more and more strenuous criticism. But if the Council 
acts according to the true principles of statesmanship, if 
it keeps its conference hall open constantly to the smaller 
Powers concerned in its deliberations; if, moreover, it 
encourages contiguous groups of States, including in that 
term the nations of the American continents, to establish 
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and settling their local disputes, and does not attempt to 
take over, out of the hands of such local bodies, any matter 
for discussion or settlement unless it appears seriously to 
affect the general nexus of international relations ; then the 
Council itself will inevitably become what the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles has been within the Alliance, not 
a foreign authority regarded with jealousy by smaller 
States, but a centre of assistance and protection at which 
all justified demands will be heard and all reasonable needs 
satisfied. 

Theoretical perfection and equality are not, unfor- 
tunately, attainable in human institutions, but the solution 
here sketched surely constitutes so vast an improvement, 
from the point of view of the smaller States, in the existing 
machinery of international relations, from real participa- 
tion in which they are now so largely excluded, that it 
should be recognised as satisfying the demands of justice 
as well as of efficiency. 


V. ConcLusion 


HIS article has not attempted to deal with three 

aspects of the League of Nations which are rightly 
regarded as essential by large bodies of public opinion. 
It has not dealt either with the actual machinery for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes when they 
arise, or with the sanctions to be enforced by the League 
against covenant-breaking States, or, finally, with the 
means of making unofficial popular opinion felt in the 
councils of the League through some kind of representative 
assembly. Our silence on these points does not mean 
that we ignore them or their importance. It has been the 
intention of this article to lay emphasis on points less 
often written about and less prominently before the public 
mind. We have. deliberately confined ourselves to a 
consideration of the business machinery of the League, 
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the actual current work which it is designed to perform, 
the actual present and permanent needs which demand 
new machinery for their satisfaction. But in doing so we 
have sketched no mere piece of bureaucratic organisation 
—we have not asked the suffering peoples of the world to 
accept a new Officialism in place of a new era. On the 
contrary, to those who have eyes to see, surely the rough 
scheme outlined in this article does touch the roots of men’s 
desires. The universal cry has been that foreign policy 
has always been concerned with irrelevant ambitions, 
foreign to the real needs and interests of the plain citizen. 
True ; and the only remedy for this is to bring those real 
needs and interests into the sphere of foreign policy; to 
treat them as matters of common concern and to make 
the supervision of the organs established for their treatment 
the main business of Foreign Ministers. A League organised 
on these lines can strike its roots as deep as the peoples 
united in it may desire; but without such organisation, 
co-extensive with all the common needs of nations, inter- 
national courts of arbitration, justice or conciliation, 


international commissions of inquiry or international 
paper guarantees will be but so many reduplications of 
the old diplomacy—fences of withes without roots and 
without life which will burst asunder at the first pressure 
of secret ambition or popular unrest. 





AMERICA AND WORLD 
RESPONSIBILITY : 
FIRST AND SECOND THOUGHTS 


N the last number of Tue Rounp Taste it was suggested 
that the main issue of the Peace Conference at Paris was 
whether America would permanently rise to the world- 
responsibilities she assumed by entering the war—whether, 
in plain words, having made war to achieve a higher state 
of peace, she would assume the further obligations necessary 
to maintain that peace.* Let it frankly be acknowledged 
that for America to do so involves a greater departure from 
traditional policy and ingrained habits of thought than did 
her entry into the war, accompanied as it was by her bold 
adoption of conscription. The trend of events at Paris is 
fast bringing America face to face with those issues. The 
nations at large will watch with an almost painful interest 
the response which her citizens make. And it is not they 
that are putting the question, but the destiny of events. 

It is for this reason that we make no excuse for printing 
as they stand the reflections of two Americans upon this 
subject. These two documents are the more valuable 
-because they were obviously thrown off with little pre- 
meditation. Both have the merit of spontaneity. The 
first is a letter dictated by an American on reading the 
article in which those issues were stated. It is as follows : 


* Windows of Freedom, Tur Rounp Taste, No. 33. 
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HE article in Tue Rounp Taste will receive much 

attention and will be appreciated as much by those 

who do not subscribe to its conclusions as by those who do. 

I suppose what you want to hear from me is—how I 

think that suggestion which deals with “‘ America’s Place 

in the World Government” will impress the American 
public ? 

Fully realising the force of your arguments and the 
reasonableness of your contentions, I am yet forced to the 
conclusion that we are not at all prepared to assume such 
responsibilities, and that it will take a very great deal of 
educational effort to bring the American public to see the 
situation in the light in which you present it. I do not 
see it in that light myself, and you know that there is 
nothing anti-British in the considerations which move me. 
I may lack the vision or the imagination to follow you, but 
to my mind there is at present little chance that our 
country will embark in such altruistic ventures. And I 
would like to say right here, with all due respect, that I 
very much doubt that the Britain of to-day would follow 
the indicated course if it did not have hundreds of years of 
background which has accustomed its people to similar 
political development. 

The all-levelling theory of present-day democracy is not 
conducive to the assumption of authority over alien peoples, 
even if undertaken in the most idealistic spirit. We no 
longer breed statesmen but politicians; we have no 
officials educated in the science of governing; we teach 
that all men are equal, not merely in the eye of the law 
but in every respect; we weaken the structure of the 
State and draw the body politic down to the level of the 
day labourer—or are at least moving in that direction. 
Under these conditions, I can see no firm basis upon which 
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to build Empire, and that is what your proposition would 
finally lead to, even though trusteeship only is originally 
contemplated. I realise that I am a pessimist in this 
regard, but if my fears are at all warranted, the reflections 
apply to Britain just as much as to the United States, and 
the ignorance of world politics on the part of our popula- 
tion is only one feature which bears on the problem. 

When we entered the Spanish war there was not the 
slightest idea that we might get entangled in the Philip- 
pines. The situation was forced upon us by the develop- 
ment of the war, and we have been trying ever since to 
make the best of it. But just as we were forced into a 
false position then, so the development of the present 
negotiations in Paris might create a fait accompli which 
would compel us to assume duties which we had never 
before contemplated. 

I am not attempting to comment on that possibility, 
but only on the likelihood of a deliberate policy and 
purpose, following the suggestion which your article so 
strongly advocates. 

In trying to reason it out, the immense difference be- 
tween our two countries must not be overlooked. The 
United States is a Cosmos all by itself; the requirements 
of our country are limitless ; the development of all semi- 
public enterprises is pressing ; the people have so much to 
think about and to study in connection with new theories 
of administration, and are so busy developing our resources, 
that they cannot be expected to give much attention to 
the wants of others or to the benefits which alien peoples 
might derive from our tutelage. The traditions of our 
people are provincial ; they appreciate their self-contained 
strength, and see no necessity for world dependence. 
Our losses in the war have been trifling compared with yours; 
had they been greater, there might have sprung up the 
same irresistible demand that war should be made for ever 
impossible, This demand is made here just as it is with 
you, but it is not felt as deeply nor is it so ingrained as to 
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prepare the people for the sacrifices which European 
nations are evidently ready to bear to prevent a repetition 
of the past horrors. 

The reason why Tue Rounp Taste ‘ecticle reaches so 
different a conclusion than one which will, in my opinion, 
commend itself to our people is not difficult to trace. It 
rests upon too idealistic a conception of the reasons which 
prompted us to enter the world war, and upon the altruistic 
considerations which it claims. On page 33 of the article 
the following sentiments are expressed : 

. . Is it too much to ask that in this crisis of human destiny 
America shall forget to think of herself, and rather think of the 
wider interests, to vindicate which she has sent two million Americans 
to Europe, and in doing so has saved freedom for mankind ? 

. And if not, if the welfare of the world at large be now and 


henceforth freely accepted as the polestar of her policy, what infinite 
consequences follow ? 


I have italicised certain words to direct your special 
attention to them, because if they, in my judgment, 
correctly represented the situation, there would be no 
ground upon which to base a divergent opinion. 

In my opinion, however, America did not enter the war 
to vindicate the wider interests in question, nor has she 
the welfare of the world at large at heart, if in opposition 
to her own interests. America entered the war because 
she resented the incredibly provocative attitude and the 
barbarous actions of the German Government, particu- 
larly as manifested in submarine warfare. Who can tell 
if we would have ever entered if the ruthless submarine 
activity had been suspended? You know that at the 
time when, from the start, I favoured going in with the 
Allies to uphold the eternal principles which bind the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples together, there were mighty few who 
favoured that attitude. Our participation in the world 
war, or rather the cause of our participation, has been 
obscured by the use of slogans like “ Make the World 
safe for Democracy.” We never would have gone to war 
for that. We saw the German monster in its ugliest and 
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most inhuman seta and we commenced to fear that it 
might some day “ get us” if we did not help to kill it. 
That is, in my opinion, the naked§fact. We went in to 
protect our interests, just as in your case Sir E. Grey told 
M. Cambon on July zgth, 1914, that “ you should have 
to decide what English interests required you to do.” 
Belgian neutrality was only one of the factors which 
determined your attitude. 

Now, as to “ the welfare of the world at large, as the 
polestar of its policy,” I think that no country can be 
expected to steer by that polestar unless its citizens are 
accustomed to think and feel in world terms. The Britons 
are; the world has been an open book to them since 
centuries. Not so with Americans, who, until the beginning 
of the recent catastrophe, had been taught to fight shy of 
any political combination outside their own territory. 
The war has widened our horizon immensely, but it will 
take more than that to prepare us for so serious and novel 
a task as to shoulder the white man’s burden. 

There are in this country certain large financial interests 
that have world connections and investments, and they 
might well be disposed to adopt and further a policy along 
the lines advocated in the article under review. But their 
advocacy of it would destine it to failure. The general 
public, on the other hand, is, in my opinion, not prepared 
to undertake the trusteeship over territory and alien 
peoples in Europe, Asia, or Africa, and would, I believe, 
strongly resist any attempt to fasten such a responsibility 
upon our Government. 

If thoroughly educated in that particular direction, they 
might perhaps within a reasonable time be induced to take 
a different view regarding this continent, and a strong plea 
for active participation in the world’s responsibilities 
might be based on our claim to the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. How much pioneer work would be 
required even for this departure from our former isolation 
can best be judged by the attitude of our Government 
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during the recent Mexican troubles, when American 
citizens living in Mexico and applying for protection were 
calmly told that they had gone there of their own volition, 
and were themselves responsible for having exposed 
themselves to the risks of being in a foreign country. 

It is quite a step from that to assuming the responsibility 
for the citizens of all Allied nations who might find them- 
selves in Central or South America during times of anarchy. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that this might possibly be 
accomplished in due time, while the Balkans, the Middle 
East, and Palestine are so remote from the minds of the 
vast majority of Americans that it seems to me impossible 
that they should within any reasonable time assume the 
burden, deliberately, for the benefit of mankind, or for 
humanitarian reasons. 

I realise that the world moves and changes quickly 
nowadays, and that what appears impossible to-day may 
be commonplace to-morrow. The fact that this country 
did enter a European conflict would have been deemed 
quite out of the question but a few months before it came 
to pass. It is therefore with the greatest diffidence that I 
express my views in answer to your inquiry. I do it in 
the firm conviction that you do not expect me to be a 
prophet, but that you will understand my reply to be 
given to the best of my ability, in the light at my 
command. 


II 


HE above letter was submitted to a second American 
citizen, whose comments are as follows : 

Nothing could be more difficult than to forecast the 
reaction of America to the proposition that it should take 
part in anything resembling the extension of colonial 
Government as a result of the war. It is perfectly clear 
that the thought of any extension of American sovereignty 
that would involve us in the politics of the Old World is 
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distinctly unwelcome—one might almost say repulsive— 
to the mind of most Americans. If the choice of with- 
drawing or entering into the joint obligations which con- 
front European States were freely opened to us, there is 
little doubt but that we should gladly renounce the oppor- 
tunity for expansion. The sober thought of America is 
by no means ready.to assume the heavy burdens which the 
new colonial policies involve; we should like, if it were 
possible, to stay at home and continue to develop our own 
country and solve our own questions in our own way. The 
Atlantic and the Pacific are just as wide to most people in 
America now as they have been during the whole of 
American history. 

It has been the custom to state that the seclusion from 
foreign entanglements in which America rested during 
the nineteenth century was ended with the war with Spain, 
which has often been spoken of as the turning point in 
American history at which it entered world politics. But 
that is only partially true. Although we were forced to 
assume certain obligations outside the boundaries of the 
country, and, in the case of the Philippines, at a great distance 
from our shores, there followed no serious disturbance of 
our traditional foreign policy, and the burden of governing 
these extraneous territories was thought of as temporary 
and not as an integral element in our political life. In 
fact, few in the United States know how the Philippines 
are governed, and fewer still have given any consistent 
attention to the American policy in the Caribbean. 

In short, there was, prior to this war, no very great 
change in the outlook of America towards world politics, 
or at least towards the share of America in world politics. 
The country remained intent upon its own affairs and 
willing to let the rest of the world do the same. 

This continuing sense of American isolation was re- 
flected in a remarkable way in the educational and civic 
ideals of the years immediately preceding the war. There 
had been a notable campaign of education in the duties of 
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citizenship. It has been carried on not simply in the 
schools, where new courses of instruction and new text- 
books have followed each other in rapid succession, but it 
has been noticeable as well in the public forums main- 
tained in most cities and towns of the country for the 
discussion of public questions, and has formed a constant 
theme of controversy and discussion in the public Press. 

The scope of this movement, however, which gathered 
into it a great deal of the moral fervour of radical and 
reforming men of the younger generation, and which has 
been a notable element in the transformation of American 
public sentiment, was limited almost exclusively to domes- 
tic questions, and the more it localised the discussion upon 
home affairs, the more real and vital has been its influence. 
Indeed, this concentration of attention on local needs has 
tended to obscure the larger issues of national policy. For 
instance, in one of the largest industrial cities of the country 
the instruction in the grade schools—which mirrored the 
demands of the social reformers—was limited for about a 
half-year to the ward in which the school was situated, and 
for another quarter of the year to the government of the 
city, leaving only some three weeks to describe the state 
in which the city was situated, and two weeks at the close 
of the year for the government of the whole nation. 
Obviously, such a programme was designed to build up a 
citizenship intent upon the solution of intimate and direct 
problems, and was in no way preparing a body politic able 
to grapple with the intricate problems of foreign relations. 

That this social outlook of the keener and more public- 
spirited and alert citizens was symptomatic of the outlook 
of the United States as a whole was shown in the opening 
year of the world war. There was at first on all sides a 
general bewilderment over the issues involved, the reason 
for which was perhaps not sufficiently clear to those who 
have not been following this trend of public opinion in 
America; there was underlying it all an instinctive recoil 
from any immediate sense of responsibility for things 
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European, even when the crime was abhorrent to every 
moral sense. It was felt that the quarrel arose in circum- 
stances far removed from American interests, and that the 
settlement lay with European forces of order and justice, 
much as it would have been felt that the settlement of an 
American question lay with American States. The sentiment 
underlying the Monroe Doctrine is by inversion also-applic- 
able to non-participation of America in European affairs. 
The extent to which good people of high moral character 
could detach themselves from this European struggle was 
certainly a matter which Europeans would find hard to 
understand. For instance, one interested investigator, - 
spending the summer of 1916 at a great sanatorium in the 
Middle West, found that in the course of three weeks 
only twice was the war even mentioned in groups that 
included several hundred people of the most respectable 
and serious type of character that America could produce. 
These facts were in the minds of many earnest Americans 
in the first months after its own entry into the war. 
There was great fear in the East, where a more cosmo- 
politan and Europeanised public sentiment obtained, that 
the great “ Middle West ” would not rise to the obliga- 
tions of the war. Propagandists set to work to carry on 
missionary effort in these Middle Western States, and a 
great deal of time and money was spent in trying to make 
sure that the central portion of the country would enter 
the war with sufficient enthusiasm. But then the thing 
happened which the superficial observers of American life 
were utterly unprepared for. Before the propagandists 
got fairly under way and the Eastern philanthropists sent 
forth their lecturers to stir the dormant ‘“ Middle West ” 
that same “‘ Middle West ” awoke with an energy and a 
concentration of purpose and a power that the East had 
never dreamt of. Observers at Washington found that 
the organisations of national defence were more rapidly 
filled up in the great central States than in the East, and 
the voluntary effort by way of subscriptions for patriotic 
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purposes and enlistments for actual service, throughout 
these States, exceeded all expectations. 

The reason for this great awakening of the main section 
of the American people is to be found in what practical 
statesmen are too much inclined to discount—namely, 
moral sentiment. Subsequent historians may hold that 
the United States was obliged to enter the war in order to 
maintain its rights in international law which Germany 
had so flagrantly violated, but so far as the people of the 
United States were concerned, they rose rather in response 
to a moral call than to the assertion of national rights. 
President Wilson, in accepting the gage of battle which 
Germany threw down by its declaration of unlimited 
submarine warfare, issued a call to the conscience of 
America to rid the world of the kind of State which could 
be guilty of the kind of aggression thus exemplified. It 
was not any single act of Germany which roused the 
United States so much as the fact that it was in itself a 
moral perversion which was dangerous to the future peace 
of the world; a State which could not be a neighbour to 
those of pacific intent, and whose principles lay counter to 
the basis of the American position. 

It was not intellectual light, but moral fervour, which 
carried the United States along in the first months of the 
war, as any close analysis of the situation will reveal. 
There was at once a great demand for information on the 
details cf the diplomatic history of the war similar to that 
which had been witnessed in the first weeks of August, 
1914, but the response of America was instinctive rather 
than closely rational. It was an emotional response to a 
moral appeal, and the universality of that response was 
due to the fact that the American people have a fund of 
moral earnestness which the politician seldom is sufficiently 
conscious of—a fund which shows itself to the surprise of 
all professional politicians in such movements as that for 
the Prohibition Amendment, which has quietly swept 


through the country as a whole during the last few years. 
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One must look for the springs of this emotional reaction 
in the centres of religion. Many times American states- 
men have paid their homage to the “little red school- 
house,” but seldom have they been sufficiently aware of the 
prayer-meeting in the village church, or of the possibility 
that the forces of religion could be translated into any 
large popular movements sufficiently strong to carry the 
nation away from what had seemed its traditional policies. 

In these moral forces lie the possibility, if it exists, of 
a readjustment of the American outlook to the newer 
obligations of world citizenship. The challenge to the 
call of duty will be met by the people of the United States 
now as they have always met it when definitely and clearly 
put up tothem. Their reluctance to assume responsibili- 
ties in colonial administration can be no greater than the 
reluctance with which they went into this war; but once 
it was felt that there was no alternative the country became, 
to the surprise of all cavillers, more unanimous in support 
of the war than over any other single question in its history. 
In the same way there is no doubt but that if the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Nations is seen to 
involve a direct obligation to assume mandatory powers 
over derelict and backward peoples, the unanimous sup- 
port of the country will be assured. 

What is needed is a guarantee that the entry of the 
United States upon these new and unwelcome duties is 
really necessary for the carrying out of the purposes for 
which the war was fought. There is a strong instinctive 
unwillingness to believe that this is the case. There is a 
traditional presumption that American statesmen will be 
having “ something put over on them ” by the keen diplo- 
' mats of the great European Powers, and particularly a 
suspicion of any proposition coming from British states- 
men. When Britain asks the United States to assume an 
obligation the first thought in the average American mind 
is that it is for some selfish purpose upon the part of 
Britain, carefully and skilfully disguised; and the very 
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naiveté of the American in world politics, while it strength- 
ens his moral convictions through a simplification of 
the issues, makes him shrewdly suspect at the same time 
the motives of those more experienced in the intricacies of 
colonial government. The American is a shrewd idealist 
and is not likely to look for an undue amount of idealism 
in others. Consequently, he will not take up any colonial 
obligations if it seems to him that he is simply pulling 
another nation’s chestnuts out of the fire. His first query 
is not, “ how does this proposition affect the native ?” 
but “ ‘what lies behind it in the plans of the European 
statesmen ?” 

It would seem, therefore, that the very first step before 
one now is to redraw the picture of colonial enterprise 
to show that at least under the regime proposed it is not 
a paying policy. It is perhaps just as necessary to show, 
in the second place, that the cost will not be unduly 
heavy and that the plans are not too utopian in scope. 
A simple straightforward policy of wardship for backward 
peoples, limited both in its terms of application and in 
time, bearing no relation to the old conception of imperialist 
advantage except in so far as the presence of its nationals 
give it advantage—such an extension of American interest 
would not be refused by the people who have fought this war. 

When America declared war there was a strong pacifist 
element in the country determined to prevent the final 
action. Had the issue been simply a legal matter of inter- 
national law, or of property rights such as that raised by 
the sinking of the Frye, which international lawyers re- 
garded as offering a perfect casus belli, the country would 
not have supported the war policy. As it was, Mr. 
Wilson’s appeal struck so clear a note of moral obligation 
that the great majority of those same pacifists who had 
been opposing the entry into the war became converted to 
it as a crusade of justice, and many of them entered the ranks. 

The same kind of moral leadership is necessary at this 
juncture—and, fortunately, it is not lacking. 
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“ The chief task which we set ourselves at the very beginning 
of the war was to turn the Imperialistic war into a civil war.” — 
Lenin and Zinovieff, Against the Current (Petrograd, 1918). 

“ Not civil peace, but civil war—that is our watchword.”— 
From a letter of Liebknecht to the Zimmerwald Conference. 

“ The programme of the Communist party (Bolsheviks) 1s 
the programme not only of the liberation of the proletariat of one 
country. Itis the programme of the liberation of the proletariat 


of all countries, because it 1s the programme of international 
revolution. The overthrow of Imperialist governments by means 
of armed revolt is the road to the international dictatorship of 
the working-class.” —Bucharin, Programme of the Communists 
(Moscow, 1918). 


N spite of all that has been written on the subject of 

Bolshevism there still exists in this country a deplorable 
and altogether regrettable ignorance on the part of the 
general public regarding the character, individuality, and 
aims of the Bolshevik movement. The nature of the 
information which appears in our daily Press is so contra- 
dictory and the frequent change of policy, or rather the 
absence of any policy, on the part of the Allied Governments 
so bewildering that the man in the street is inclined to 
abandon all hope of ever understanding the complex 
picture which Russia now presents and to isolate from his 
intellectual vision a problem which, unless it is speedily 
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settled, will submerge Europe in all the horrors of a civil 
war and render the task of the Peace Conference sterile. 

Our ignorance of the Bolshevik movement is perhaps | 
not altogether unnatural. In the fierce heat of the civil ; 
war which is at present ravaging Eastern Europe it is hard / 
for those Russians who are opposed to the Bolsheviks to; 
suppress the feelings of bitterness which rise in their heart 
every time the word “ Bolshevik” is mentioned, while, as 
far as English subjects are concerned, there are unfortu- 
nately only very few who possess the requisite knowledge 
to treat the question in a scientific and authoritative 
manner. ‘The problem is rendered still more difficult by 
the wide divergence of political opinion which exists 
amongst the Bolsheviks’ opponents, who range from extreme 
reactionaries to international Socialists of the type of 
Axelrode and Martoff. 

In the absence of a united statement on the part of all 
the Russian parties a tendency has arisen in this country 
to divide sympathies with or against the Bolsheviks on 
purely party lines. ‘The anti-Bolshevik campaign has been 
conducted mainly by that section of the Press which is | 
most open to attack on the score of capitalistic bias and 
commercial interest. It is also the section which is most | 
opposed to concessions to Labour. Its campaign, too, 
has not always been conducted impartially and has not 
always been free from a suspicion of secret sympathy with 
the old regime. Rumours have been published which have 
afterwards had to be denied, and there has been a most 
unfortunate misuse in the application of the epithet 
“ Bolshevik” to parties and individuals in this country 
who have not only nothing in common with the Bolsheviks, 
but have frequently been denounced in the Bolshevik 
official Press in Russia as renegades and Socialist-traitors. 
One consequence of this campaign has been to produce in 
Labour and Radical circles a deep-rooted suspicion of all 
information emanating from that section of the Press and a 
tendency to regard the Bolsheviks as the champions of 
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democracy against autocracy. ‘The reaction thus produced 
has resulted in a most unfortunate confusion of ideas, 
which has been further increased by the vexed question of 
Allied intervention. 

If those newspapers have grossly exaggerated the German 
character of the Bolshevik movement, the Labour and 
Radical Press has been equally guilty in its attempts to 
“‘ whitewash ” the Bolsheviks as the protagonists of de- | 
mocracy and open diplomacy. To-day, we all recognise 
the futility of labelling Lenin a German agent, but it is 
of paramount importance that such “ shibboleths ” as 
“‘ Bolshevism means nothing more than the rule of the; 
majority ” should be denounced and exposed. Indeed,' 
the most casual reference to the official Bolshevik Press 
will prove that many English apologists for the Bolsheviks 
have endeavoured to attribute to the Bolshevik leaders 
characteristics which the latter themselves would be the 
first to denounce and to cover with derision. 

The need in this country for a purely historical analysis 
of the Bolshevik movement is most urgent, and, although 
a question of this importance can only be treated properly 
in a work of considerable magnitude, the object of the 
following article is to give, as fairly as possible, a brief out- 
line of the origin, aims, and ideals of the men who have 
been responsible for the Bolshevik experiment in Russia 
during the past fifteen months. 


I. Tue Oricin or THE BousHeEvixs 


HE history of the first beginnings of the social- 
democratic movement in Russia has yet to be written. 
Until the March revolution of 1917 the strictness of the 
Russian censorship and the close surveillance of all socialistic 
agitation by the secret police made it difficult and even © 
dangerous for the impartial foreign observer to carry out 
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any serious investigations, and the most instructive litera- 
ture on the subject was subterranean and unavailable to 
the general public. Although the doctrine of Marx had 
permeated Russian intellectual circles many years before, 

it was not until 1898 that any serious attempt was made 

to form an all-Russian Social-Democratic Party. In 1898, x 
however, the various Social-Democratic groups, which 
were already in existence, met at Minsk and formed there / 
a single party to be known in future as the “ Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party.” Although the Central Com- 
mittee, chosen at this Congress, was soon arrested, the 
party made great progress during the next five years, and 
the number of branches throughout Russia increased with 
striking rapidity ; so much so, in fact, that even before the 
revolution every working-man’s vote in Russia was cast 
for Socialism—a thing which cannot be said of this country. ~ 
The second Congress of the party took place in July and 
August of 1903, first at Brussels and later at London. The 
task of this Congress, which was largely attended, was to fix 
the rules and statutes of the party organisation and to work 
out a political programme, formulating as its chief demands 
the creation of a Democratic Republic and the summoning # 
of a Constituent Assembly. The proceedings, however, 
were somewhat stormy and revealed at once a deep and 
radical difference of opinion on questions of party organisa- / 
tion. One party, headed by Lenin, demanded a more | 
thorough centralisation of power in the hands of the 
Executive Committee, a rigorous suppression of all inde- 4 
pendent activities, and a severer code of rules for member- | 
ship of the party. The other group, led by Martoff, * 
defended the democratic principle of organisation and 
desired a further development of independence on the part 

of the local organisations. Further differences of opinion 
existed regarding the policy to be adopted in the event 
of a successful revolution. The supporters of the Martoff 
group were prepared to concede to the Liberal bourgeoisie 

at any rate a temporary justification of their existence, 
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but Lenin maintained that the overthrow of Tsardom by 
the aid of the bourgeoisie and the establishment of a demo- 
cratic republic would not only, weaken the domination of 
the capitalists but would actually increase it. These 
differences of opinion led to a definite breach and, as at 
this particular Congress the majority or “ bolshinstvo ” 
of the delegates voted with Lenin, they were known subse- “” 
quently as the “ bolsheviki,” while the minority or “ men- 
shinstvo ” were labelled “ mensheviki.” This is the real 
origin of the Bolsheviks, and, although the word “ Bolshe- 
vism,”’ which has been created to describe the doctrine of 
the Bolsheviks, has an entirely different signification, ~ 
“ Bolshevik ” in its original sense has no further meaning | 
than that which has juat been explained. To << that 
“ Bolshevism ” means “ the rule of the majority ” is simply ; 
absurd and shows a complete ignorance both of the character 
of Bolshevism and of the Russian language. j 

During the revolution of 1905 further attempts were _ 
made to bring the two parties together. These attempts, — 
however, met with only a very temporary success, and 
to-day the two parties stand in a violent opposition, which 
has been rendered still more bitter by the ruthless sup- 
pression of the Menshevik Press and the expulsion of the 
Menshevik leaders from the Soviets. 

Since 1905 the Bolsheviks have travelled far in their 
revolutionary journey to the extreme left. In the words 
of one of their own leaders, the difference between a 
Bolshevik and a Menshevik lies in the fact that the one ~ 
has the courage of his convictions and the other has not. 

A truer definition would be that the Menshevik is guided 
by democratic principles and upholds the free expression 
of the human will, while to the Bolshevik democracy is ~ 
only a capitalist “ shibboleth ” and is in reality a bar to 
all social progress. At any rate the Bolshevik of to-day 
has erased the word democracy from his party’s title, and 
his policy may be justly described as the immediate estab- 
lishment of communism by violent methods. Whilst the 
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Menshevik shrinks before the appalling tragedy of civil 
war, the Bolshevik stands for the merciless destruction of 
the bourgeoisie by means of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and for the international Bolshevik revolution. 

This difference between the Bolsheviks and other 
Socialists is accurately described by Bucharin, one of the 
leading Bolsheviks, in his book The Programme of the Bol- 
shevik Communists (Moscow, 1918). 


Our party (he writes), until the last Congress, was called the 
Social-Democratic Party. Throughout the world all parties of the 
working-classes bore this name. ‘The war, however, has created an 
unprecedented split in the ranks of the social-democratic parties, 
and here we now find three distinct tendencies—an extreme right, 

a centre, and an extreme left. The right social-democrats are real 
traitors to the working-classes. ‘They lick the boots of generals 
stained with working-men’s blood. Of these “gentlemen” there is ~ 
a large number in France and England. . . . The second tendency 
is the centre. This group agitates against its governments, but is — 
incapable of carrying on a revolutionary struggle. It cannot make 
up its mind to call the workmen into the streets. It fears like fire 
the armed struggle which alone can decide the question. Finally, 
there is the third tendency—that of the extreme left. In Germany 
this group is represented by Liebknecht and his friends. These 
are the foreign Bolsheviks. Their tactics, their views, are our 
tactics and our views. 

In Russia, when in October the revolutionary struggle and the 
development of the revolution set at stake the establishment of 
socialism and the overthrow of bourgeois power, the struggle 
between the socialist-traitors and the supporters of socialism had 
to be decided by force of arms. The right social revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks were on one side of the barricades with all the 
counter-revolutionary swine; the Bolsheviks were on the other 
side with the workmen and soldiers, Blood has created a gulf 
between us. This is not forgotten and never will be forgotten. 
That is why we have had to give our party another name in order to 
distinguish us from these traitors of socialism. ‘Too great is the 
distance that separates us. Too different are our paths and theirs. 


This is typical Bolshevik propaganda and furnishes an 
excellent example of the Bolshevik method of uncom-. 
promising attack on all those who do not share their views. 
There is only one socialism—Bolshevik socialism—and all .. 
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other forms of socialism are merely a betrayal of the 
working-class. This can be amplified by countless quotations ~ 
from the speeches and articles of Lenin, in which he turns 
and reviles those who were once his colleagues : Plechanoff, 
Axelrode, Martoff, Kautsky, Guesde, Trotsky before his 
conversion, and many others too numerous to mention. 
To the Bolshevik as to the Muhammedan the world is 
divided into the faithful and the infidel, and by the Bolshe- 
vik, reactionaries, Liberals, democrats, social-revolutionaries, 
Mensheviks, and even extreme Socialists of a different 
revolutionary character are classified under the one heading 
of “ counter-revolutionary.” 


II. Bousnevix Leavers 


WELL-KNOWN French psychologist has thus de- 
fined the part of the people in revolutionary struggles :—~ 
“ ‘The part of the people has been the same in all revolutions. 
It is never the people that conceives them or directs them.7 


Its activity is released by means of leaders.” This is} 
especially true of a country like Russia, where nearly eighty | 
per cent. of the population is totally illiterate, and no’ 
review of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia can be at- 
tempted without some reference to the character and 
psychology of the men who have inspired and carried 
through that revolution. It must be frankly admitted that 
these leaders, however fanatical they may be, are perfectly_, 
genuine and sincere in their beliefs. Many of them have 
suffered years of exile and imprisonment. Some have 
already perished for their convictions. A few again are 
men. who were born to riches but who have abandoned all 
hope of personal fortune in the interests of their cause. 
And to-day, at all events, they have all burned their boats 
and know well the fate that awaits them in the event of 
their overthrow. They have shown no mercy. They 
neither expect it nor claim it for themselves. 
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As men many of the leaders belong undoubtedly to that 
class of professional rebel whose mind has been contorted 
and perverted by personal suffering and by the difficulties 
that have beset his own existence. Men of this kind have 
no country, have never had any country, and are genuinely 
international in their outlook. Although it would be unfair 
to state that such men are influenced by the feeling of 
revenge, their minds are swayed, perhaps subconsciously, 
by the thought that the revolution has now given them the 
opportunity of getting their own back on a world in which 
they have suffered greatly. It is only natural that in a 
country like the pre-revolutionary Russia a large percentage 
of such men should be found among the Jewish population, 
and there is no doubt that Jews to a very large extent 
control and provide the working machinery of the Bolshevik 
party. Of the twelve leading Bolshevik commissars eight 
are Jews, and there is a certain significance in the fact that 
they have seen fit to retain even to-day the Russian pseu- 
donyms which they had formerly adopted as a measure of 
protection from the police. Amongst the smaller officials 
of the Bolshevik commissariats the percentage of Jews is 
probably even higher. To avoid any misinterpretation it 
should be pointed out that there is also a high percentage 
of Jews both in the Menshevik and social-revolutionary 
parties and also in the Cadet party, while it is interesting 
to note that the assassination of Count Mirbach and the 


- Bolshevik commissar Uritsky and the attempt on Lenin’s 


life were in each instance carried out by anti-Bolshevik 
Jewish Socialists. 

Although in its inception the Bolshevik movement was 
a purely intellectual movement, which even to-day is still 
entirely controlled by men of the upper and lower middle- 
classes who have never worked with their hands, there is 
another type of Bolshevik supporter which is to be found 
amongst that section of the rank and file of the proletariat 
which*.is* genuinely Bolshevik in its sympathies. This is 
the educated or semi-educated workman who in Russia 
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has been educated secretly by the Bolsheviks and who, 
never having known any other form of education, believes 
whole-heartedly in the every letter of his Leninised Marxism < 
in much the same way as an uneducated Muhammedan 
accepts the every letter of the Koran. To men of this 
type, and, indeed, to many of the intellectual leaders, 
~Bolshevism is a belief, akin to a religious belief, which has - 
nothing in common with rational logic and which is accepted 
without discussion. It is only when we admit the irrational 
character of this belief that we can arrive at an under-~ 
standing of the terror and of the numerous outrages 
committed by the Bolsheviks in the name of socialism. 

Another type of Bolshevik supporter is the mystical 
Socialist who has no very firm party convictions. ‘These 
men accept Bolshevism more for its ideals than for its 
methods, but chiefly, perhaps, because it is the line of 
least resistance and because the Bolsheviks have been the 
victorious party. Such men are not devoid of humane 
feelings. They are probably opposed in principle to all 
acts of terror, but through the weakness of their own 
character their individuality is entirely submerged when it 
comes into contact with the powerful environment of 
their more daring colleagues. ‘Their votes are cast with the 
majority, and for the acts of that majority they must 
share full responsibility. 

Much has been written in the foreign Press of the 
criminal elements in the Bolshevik movement. Few honest 
observers will deny that there has been very considerable 
exaggeration in this connection, and it should be admitted 
that most, if not all, of the genuine leaders are entirely free 
from the taint of corruption. All civilised societies,” 
however, possess to a larger or smaller degree a residue of 
degenerates and criminals, and in this respect Russia was 
assuredly-in no better position than any of her Western 
neighbours. The Bolshevik revolution gave to this class 
an unrivalled opportunity of satisfying its lowest instincts, 
and many detestable and thoroughly worthless elements 
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have undoubtedly wormed their way into minor but 
nevertheless powerful posts under Bolshevik employment. 
The Bolsheviks themselves admit this, and one has only to 
study the files of the Bolshevik Press to see how frequent 
are the cases of theft and robbery on the part of minor 
Soviet officials. In an uneducated country like Russia, 
where corruption has always been rife, the Bolshevik efforts 
to cleanse their administration have been attended by only 
partial success, and even to-day there is little in the shape 
of false passports, Bolshevik documents, provisions, grain, 
eggs, butter, in a word, of anything over which the Bolshevik 
employees have control, even life and death, which canflot 
be bought for a price. 

When all is said and done, however, the Bolshevik party 
remains to a large extent a one-man party. That one man 
is Lenin. Whatever his faults may be, few who have been 
brought into contact with him will deny that he is in many 
respects a remarkable man. Some day he may possibly 
rank as a great man, and his place in history will assuredly 
be as provocative of discussion and of violent controversy 
as that of the Jacobins of the French revolution. His claim 
to greatness is not to be based on the.success of his revolu- 
tion in Russia nor yet on his powers as a mob-orator. 
There have been greater demagogues than Lenin. History, 
too, knows many examples of men who have been able to 

" enjoy temporary power by means of extravagant promises 
of universal prosperity and by playing on the instincts of , 
passion and hatred. Lenin has all the attributes necessary 
to the demagogue, has made use of all the demagogue’s 
arts, but his dominating influence in the Bolshevik party 
is due to other qualities. Quite apart from his very 
considerable intellectual powers, his chief asset as a leader 
is his undoubted courage—his almost fanatical confidence 
in his own judgment. Older than most of his colleagues, 
who are nearly all well under forty, he is at once the dictator 
and the professor of the whole movement. His appearances 
in public are comparatively rare, but from his shelter in 
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the Kremlin he controls and guides each department of 
his government in a manner, which, while never actually / 
suggesting the presence of a dictator, is rarely challenged. 
Alone of all the Bolshevik leaders he enjoys to a remarkable 
degree the respect of his colleagues, and it is his influence 
alone which has kept the party together and put a check 
on the mutual jealousies and rivalries that are so common 
in all Russian parties. 

His chief claim to greatness, however, lies in the fact 
that he foresaw sooner and more clearly than anyone else 
that pathological state of unrest and discontent into which 
the whole world was to be plunged as the result of four 
years of unprecedented warfare. From the first day of 
the outbreak of hostilities he realised the reaction which 
the war was bound to produce, and he began at once to 
prepare his machinery for exploiting that reaction in the 
interests of his own aims. The Russian revolution of 
March, 1917, gave him his chance. He was not influenced 
in any way by national sentiments. National warfare was 
merely an instrument to be exploited in the interests of 
the great class war which was and always has been his 
ultimate aim. To attain that goal any means were justi- 
fiable, and, if the Germans were foolish enough to send 
him back to Russia through Germany, to a man of Lenin’s 
point of view there was nothing dishonourable in the 
acceptance of such an offer. Capital was the root of all 
evils, and all capitalist governments were alike. Where 
there was a capitalist domination, for the genuine Socialist 
there could be no such thing as patriotism. ‘Therefore, 
those Socialists, not only in Germany, but also in the 
Entente countries, who supported the war in the name of 
self-defence, were traitors to Socialism and agents of the 
capitalist Imperialists. He realised from the first that his 
whole existence was based on his power to give Russia 
peace and on his ability to consolidate his position until 
he could turn, as he himself has always said, “‘ the Imperialist 
war into a civil war.” As long as the Allies and Germany 
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were engaged in killing one another—in fact, if only the 
war would last long enough until the peoples of Europe. 
were thoroughly tired of war, he felt that he had everything 
to gain and that, no matter how humiliating the terms 
might be, peace with Germany was essential to the triumph 

., of his cause. Time, he felt, was on his side, and he gambled 
on general exhaustion and on an inconclusive and indefinite 
result to the war. In order to achieve his peace he had to 
destroy in the minds of the Russian people any sentimental 
prejudice in favour of the Allies. His bitter agitation 
against the Entente during the Kerensky regime was 
conducted far more from this point of view than from any 
subsidised subserviance to the desires of the Imperial 
German Government. 

Some people in this country are under the impression 
‘that the Bolsheviks genuinely desired universal peace. 
This is another “ shibboleth ” which shows how faulty has 
been our interpretation of the Bolshevik ideal. The 
Bolshevik offer of universal peace was a mere pretence 

~ which they knew and calculated would be refused. If 


there be any who are still in doubt upon this point, they 
may be referred to the preface of Lenin and Zinovieff’s 
Against the Current, from which the following quotation 
gives the direct answer to this question : 


In the discussions (at Zimmerwald in 1915) regarding the question 
—what would the Proletariat Party do if a revolution were to 
put it in power during the present war ?—we (i.¢., Lenin and 
‘Zinovieff) replied : ‘“‘ we would offer peace to all the combatants 
on the basis of the liberation of the colonies and of all dependent, 
down-trodden and subject races. Neither Germany nor France 
nor England would accept these terms under their present govern- 
ments. We would then prepare (after a separate peace with Ger- 
many, of course) to carry out in full by the most decisive measures 
our minimum programme, and also systematically to stir up revolt 
amongst all the peoples at present oppressed by the great Russians, 
amongst the colonies and dependent countries of Asia, India, China, 
Persia, etc., and also, above all, to call to arms the Socialist prole- 
\y tariat of Europe against their Governments and in spite of their 
chauvinist Socialists. ‘There is no doubt that the victory of the 
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proletariat in Russia would create exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions for the development of revolution both in Asia and in 
Europe.” 

The continuation of the war between Germany and the 
Allies was essential to the success of the Bolshevik experi- 
ment in Russia. This has been admitted on more than 
one occasion by different Bolshevik leaders, and the 
“credit ” for Russia’s separate peace is due entirely to, 
Lenin. In February of 1918, when many of the Bolsheviks, 
including Trotsky, seemed inclined to accept a war with 
Germany, which to them seemed unavoidable, and which, _ 
since they had destroyed the army, could not have failed” 
to destroy them, Lenin stood steadfast for peace even if it 
meant the loss of the richest parts of Russia. And from 
the Bolshevik point of view Lenin was undoubtedly right. 

It is important to realise this all-powerful domination 
of Lenin. ‘Trotsky, who until the revolution hovered with 
a small party of his own mid-way between the Mensheviks 
and the Bolsheviks, possesses neither the same self-confi- 
dence nor the same fixity of purpose as his more far-seeing 
colleague, and too much importance should not be attributed 
to the frequent rumours of quarrels between the two men. 
Trotsky’s genius lies rather in his enormous capacity for 
work and in his love of action. Lenin, however, is the 
Bolshevik law-giver, the framer of the Bolshevik decrees, 
and the author of the Bolshevik Constitution. If, then, we 
wish to understand the fundamental aims and ideals which 
underlie Bolshevik policy, it is on the writings of Lenin 
rather than to the propaganda work of Radek and Trotsky 
that we should rivet our attention. 


- 


III. Botspevix Aspirations 


LTHOUGH the Bolsheviks came into power solely on 
account of their peace programme, the wreck of the 
great army which supported them knew little of its new 
masters beyond the fact that the latter had promised a 
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‘, famished and war-weary country the millennium: land, 
bread, and peace. It is not the intention of this article, 
nor indeed does space permit, to describe even in outline the 
various crises through which the Bolshevik government 
has passed during its fifteen months’ existence. Put very 
briefly, the Bolshevik reign may be divided into two periods : 
first, the anarchic period from November, 1917, to April, 

‘ 1918, during which the Bolsheviks, by fanning the flame 
of class-hatred and by pandering to the popular favour of 
the mob and of the returning army, were engaged in creating 
the necessary force for the maintenance of their own 
existence and for the consolidation of their own position ; 
and, secondly, the period from May, 1918, up to the present 

‘ moment during which the Bolsheviks have attempted by 
violent methods to force their social reforms upon a popula- 
tion a large proportion of which is unwilling to accept them. 
During all this time civil war has raged all over Russia 

ith an ebb and flow of violence which to-day shows no 
signs of abating. 

In these pages, however, we are concerned solely with 
an examination of the real aims and aspirations of the 
Bolsheviks. In this connexion it is of paramount impor- 
tance for the foreign student of Bolshevism to realise from / 
the first the essential difference between the fundamental 
policy and the opportunist policy of the Bolsheviks. The~ 
Bolshevik leaders themselves admit the difference. It~ 
explains the many inconsistencies in their policy—incon- 
sistencies which they do not deny and which are in some 
respects not unnatural. The Bolsheviks are a minority 
party. ‘They are supported by a proletariat which, although 
inspired with a genuine revolutionary enthusiasm, is very 
largely illiterate ; in fact, by elements which Lenin himself 
has occasionally characterised as unsatisfactory and which 
do not always understand the ideas of their leaders. In 
order to maintain their position, the Bolsheviks have 
therefore been forced into frequent inconsistencies both in 
their foreign and in their internal policy. As one of the 
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leaders of the French revolution wrote, many of the 
decisions which they have been forced to take “‘ were more 
often than otherwise not intended or desired by them two yw 
days or even one day beforehand : the crisis alone evoked 
them.” ‘They have “ beaten both to the left and to the 
right.” In one part of the country they have appealed to 
national sentiments ; in another part they have denounced _ 
them with all the fervour of extreme internationalism. 
At every meeting they preach the gospel of civil war 
and of no compromise with capitalism, and at the same 
time their wireless is flying kites in the foreign Press 
regarding the gradual moderation of their views and their 
desire for peace with the Entente. 

In his fundamental aims and aspirations, however, Lenin _ 
is and always has been thoroughly consistent. His one 
aim is the establishment of communism throughout Europe 
by means of the international Bolshevik revolution. It is 
necessary to lay stress on the “ throughout Europe,” because 
Lenin himself has admitted that a communist Russia cannot 
exist alongside a capitalist Europe. As late as December 10, 
1918, we find him saying in a speech to the Congress of 
Poverty Committees : “ Our chief hope, our chief support, 
is in the proletariat of Western Europe, in the proletariat 
of the more advanced: countries.” No compromise with 
the bourgeoisie has been the chief tenet of Lenin’s political 
beliefs throughout his whole life, and paragraph 3 of the 
Soviet Constitution defines “ the victory of Socialism in all 
countries ” as one of the chief aims of the Soviet Republic. 
There is nothing to show that any Bolshevik statements to 
the contrary can be regarded in the light of anything except 
a temporary expedient dictated by the needs of the moment 
or by the weakness of their own position and violable as 
soon as circumstances permit. 

In Bolshevik socialism itself there is little that is new. 
*“* We have returned,” writes Bucharin, “ to the old name 
of the revolutionary party, at the head of which stood 
Karl Marx. That was the Communist Party. And the 
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evangel of the present revolution is still the one which was 
written by Marx and Engels.” ‘The Bolsheviks are the 
only true exponents of Marxism. Kautsky, Hyndman,/ 
Plechanoff, and all non-Bolshevik Marxians have betrayed 
Marx. Scheidemann and the German Majority Socialists 
are, like the British Labour Party, anathema. ‘ When the 
German workers conquer, they will do well to hang Scheid- 
mann on the same gallows as Wilhelm.” The whole 
phraseology of Bolshevism is borrowed straight from Marx, 
and the ultimate goal is the communist State, “ which will 
destroy all forms of government, including democratic ~ 
government.” 

What is interesting in the Bolshevik experiment is the 
machine which Lenin has created for the establishment of 
his communist State. This machine is based on the 
famous “ dictatorship of the proletariat,” which is explained 
by Lenin in his State and Revolution as follows : 'Through- 
out history every form of government has been purely a 
weapon in the hands of the possessing class for controlling 
the dispossessed classes. After the victory of the latter 


they, too, must have such a weapon until all forms of 
opposition have been destroyed. In the case of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat this weapon is to be regarded 
as a transition stage until communism is finally established : 


To communism, through the dictatorship of the proletariat— 
that is our party cry. Dictatorship means an iron power, a power 
which will not spare its enemies. The dictatorship of the working 
classes is a State power of the working-classes which will strangle the 
bourgeoisie and the land-owners. . . . That means that you com- 
munists stand for the employment of forcible oppression? Of 
course, we reply, we stand for the employment of revolutionary 
force. . . . Along the path of compromise, which the Mensheviks 
and social-revolutionaries advocate, you will find nothing good. 
(Bucharin.) 


In the future communist organisation of society all 
private property will be abolished. All wealth will belong 
to society as a whole, and not to individual classes or in- 
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dividual persons. All government will be suppressed 
except, apparently, “a central statistical bureau,” 


which will decide how many boots, trousers, sausages, how much 
blacking, wheat, cloth, etc., shall be produced in a year; it will 
further decide how many comrades must work in the fields, in the 
sausage factories, in the tailors’ workshops. In a corresponding 
manner all labour will be distributed. All production will be 
carried out on a strictly calculated plan, based on the number of 
machines and agricultural implements, the amount of raw material 
and the supply of labour. (Bucharin.) 


Many people have been attracted by the ideals of com- 
munism, but even the most biassed enthusiast can foresee 
the chaos which must inevitably prevail when in an ignorant 
and illiterate country an attempt is made to introduce 
communism within twenty-four hours by a single decree 
and to establish it by methods of violence. This attempt 
the Bolsheviks have made. Not only have they nationalised 
the banks, the factories and the land, but they have also 
nationalised all private property, including shops, small 


holdings, and even books. Civil war rages in consequence 
over the whole country, and the Bolsheviks are still mainly 
occupied by their endeavours to muzzle and effectively to 
suppress their opponents. 


IV. Tue Bousnevix Macuine 


ITHOUT entering into any complicated discussion 

of the various stages of the civil war, let us examine 
the political machine which the Bolsheviks have created 
for the suppression of their adversaries. Since the Bol- 
sheviks came into power as a minority party, their govern- 
ment is naturally built with a careful regard for this political 
inconvenience. Indeed, it might be pointed out quite 
truthfully that Russia has always been ruled by a minority, 
and in a country like Russia, which possesses few large 
cities, a small bourgeoisie, a small proletariat, and an 
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enormous disorganised and almost totally illiterate peasan- 
try, the power of a vigorous minority which controls the 
industrial capitals is not easily challenged. The Bol- 
sheviks are opposed by all the intellectual classes, by all the 
‘other Socialist parties, including Anarchists like Prince 
Kropotkin, and by a considerable majority of the peasantry. 
They were at one time supported by the bulk of the prole- 
tariat of Petrograd and Moscow and by that section of the 
peasantry which they call the “ peasant poor,” and which 
is to a considerable extent composed of workmen who 
have been sent back to the villages in consequence of the 
stoppage of the factories. But their tyranny and malad- 
ministration have gradually produced a great revulsion of 
~ feeling. 

The Bolshevik political machine is built exclusively on 
these elements, and more especially on the urban prole- 
tariat. The following excerpts from the official “ Con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Re- 
public,” of July 19th, 1918, show very clearly the character 
of the safeguards which the Bolsheviks have created in 


order to secure a Bolshevik majority and to exclude all 
possibility of political opposition : 


The all-Russian Congress of Soviets is the supreme power of the 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. (Paragraph 24.) 

The all-Russian Congress of Soviets is composed of representa- 
tives of the town Soviets in the ratio of one delegate for every 
25,000 voters and of representatives of the government (or county) 
Soviets in the ratio of one delegate for every 125,000 voters. (Para. 25.) 

(This paragraph guarantees the predominating influence of th 
urban proletariat.) 

The all-Russian Congress of Soviets must be summoned by the 
all-Russian Executive Committee not less than twice a year. (Para. 26.) 

(The Congress meets in practice about once every three months. 
Its sittings last from two to three days.) 

The all-Russian Congress of Soviets chooses the all-Russian 
Executive Committee to the number of not more than 200 dele- 
gates. (Para. 28.) 

The Central Executive Committee is responsible in every way to 
the Congress of Soviets. During the interval between the Congresses 
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the Central Executive Committee is the supreme authority of the 
Republic. (Paras. 29 and 30.) 

The Central Executive Committee is the legislative, administra- 
tive and controlling organ of the R.S.F.S.R. (Para. 31.) 

The Central Executive Committee forms the Council of People’s 
Commissars for the general administration of the affairs of the 
R.S.F.R.S. (Para. 35.) 

The Council of Commissars is responsible to the Central Executive 
Committee, who can control or cancel all its actions. 

Paragraph 64 gives the rules governing the elections to the Soviets. 
Both sexes over the age of eighteen may vote if they belong to one 
of the following categories: (a) All those engaged in producing the 
necessary means of life, and also those engaged in household work 
for the maintenance of the above-mentioned toilers of production 
—that is, workmer and servants of all classes engaged in industry 
and agriculture, peasants and cossacks, who do not employ hired 
labour. (4) Soldiers and sailors of the Soviet army and navy, 
(c) Citizens mentioned in (a) and (b) who have lost their power of 
working. 

Then follows a significant amendment under the heading of 
Note No. I. 

Local Soviets may, with the approval of the Central authority, 
lower the age limit fixed in the present statute. 

Paragraph 65 gives the list of those who may not vote, even if 
they belong to the categories mentioned in Paragraph 64: (a) All 
people employing hired labour for the sake of profit. (b) All those 
who live on profits not made by their own labour—+z.e., people 
living on interest from capital, income from industrial enterprises 
or from property. (c) Private traders, trade and commercial agents. 
(d@) Monks and religious employees of the Church. (¢) Servantsand  - 
agents of the ancient police and likewise all members of the Imperial 
Russian family. 

The real safeguard of the Soviet Constitution, however, is to be 
found in paragraph 23, which runs as follows : 

“Guided by the interests of the working-class as a whele the R.S.F.RS. 
deprives certain individuals and certain groups of their rights, which are 
used by them contrary to the interests of the Socialist Republic.” 

This statute is aimed at the anti-Bolshevik Socialists, and has 
been applied with the usual Bolshevik rigour. 


That a system founded on this principle should be cruel ) 
is inevitable. The peace of Brest-Litovsk has been bought 
at the price of civil war, and the Bolsheviks, who at one time 
posed as the champions of anti-militarism, at once proceeded 
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to adopt themselves a system of military despotism based 
on force and on conscription. The attempt to obtain a. 
volunteer army amongst the working classes failed lament- 
ably, and the Red Army of to-day is a conscript army 
composed partly of foreign troops, Letts, Hungarians, and 
Chinese, partly of nondescripts of all classes and of no 
particular political colour, who accept service in the army 
because it is the easiest, and for some the only, means of 
procuring food and clothing and the other necessaries of 
life. On the whole, however, the pick of the Red Army , 
is to be found in the regiments composed of the young” 
workmen conscripts from Petrograd and Moscow, who 
were at one time inspired by a genuine revolutionary 
enthusiasm; but even their loyalty has been shaken by 
the ruthless suppression of all personal liberty. The 
fighting qualities of the Red Army are very uncertain, but 
there can be no doubt that during the past six months a 
marked advance has been made both in the way of 
discipline and of military efficiency. 

Another instrument of the Bolshevik machine is the 


censorship, which is applied with a severity which far? 
outrivals the worst repressions of the old regime. Indeed, 
in spite of a different nomenclature, there is 2 close resem- 
blance between the present-day methods of the Bolsheviks 
and the worst periods of Russian reaction. ‘The anti- , 
Bolshevik Press, and in particular the anti-Bolshevik ( 


Socialist Press, has been hounded out of existence. The 
right of free speech and of public meeting, so clamorously 
upheld by the Bolsheviks during the Kerensky regime, 
have been violently suppressed, while a careless word of 
criticism against a Soviet Government may lead to pro- 
scription, incarceration, and even death. The death- 
sentence against which the Bolsheviks once thundered has 
been restored, and thousands of people have been put to 
death without even the mockery of a trial. All forms of 
justice have been suspended, and in their place reign the 
Extraordinary Commissions. These Commissions are an 
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exaggerated and more powerful imitation of the old Russian a 
Secret Police. They have uncontrolled powers over life 
and death and, again in imitation of the old Russian 
gendarmerie, they possess their own corps of troops. 
These commissions were appointed to deal with counter- 
revolution and speculation, and are undoubtedly the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of the Bolsheviks for the 
suppression of all forms of opposition and of anti-Bolshevik 
‘propaganda. It is true that by the severity of their methods 
they have succeeded in establishing a semblance of order in 
Petrograd and Moscow, that they have indeed put some 
check on the unbridled brigandage, murder, and anarchy 
which were so prevalent during the early months of the 
Bolshevik regime, but they are chiefly to be considered as a 
political force, and in this respect their record is com- 
parable only to that of the Jacobins. They are in fact the 
instrument of the Terror, and the ferocity or mildness of 
its application in a particular town or district depends 
almost entirely on the whims and fancies of the President 
of the local Commission. 

While the rule of the Bolsheviks in the big towns of 
Northern and Central Russia has been more or less firmly » 
established, their control over the country districts is more 
uncertain. ‘The peasant, who in those districts which have 
not been ravaged by the war has thriven materially during ~ 
the war, welcomed the Bolshevik invitation to seize the land 
which for years has been denied to him. While he un- 
doubtedly fears the return of any order which will again 
deprive him of his land, he resents very strongly the com-* 
munist decrees which destroy all private property and.” 
will hand over his implements, his live-stock, and his 
stores of grain to the common ownership of society as a 
whole. He has, perhaps, very rudimentary ideas of eco- 
nomic values, but he has a natural suspicion of the inferior 
paper money which the Bolsheviks are issuing in such val! 
profusion. He is sadly in need of cotton goods, agricul-| 
tural implements, and boots. In exchange for these com-| 
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modities he might be willing to sell his grain, but he not 
unnaturally refuses to sell it at the low price fixed by the 
Bolsheviks in exchange, not for goods, but for money which 
he realises has no value. 
~. This has produced a deadlock which in view of the famine 
in the big towns has had to be overcome. Like all Bolshevik 
remedies, the solution of this problem has been found in 
force. In order to create a class-feeling of hatred the 
Bolsheviks have divided the peasants into two divisions of 
rich and poor. Under the latter heading are included all 
who have not sufficient grain for themselves. These are 
then formed into Poverty Committees with the nominal 
task of administering the rural affairs of Russia in the 
interests of the proletarian peasants. In practice they 
assist the armed bands of Red Guards who are sent down 
into the villages to seize by force the grain from the peasants. 
These raids are resisted by the peasants to the best of their 
ability and are almost invariably accompanied by bloodshed. 
The foreign Press, which has been full of the undeniable 
sufferings of the bourgoisie, has heard little of the series of 
bloodily suppressed peasant revolts which have taken place 
in many parts of Soviet Russia during the past nine months. 
It was this question of the Poverty Committees which 
caused the real rupture between the Bolsheviks and the 
left Socialist-revolutionaries, a party in itself quite as 
extreme as the Bolsheviks. Spiridonova, their leader (since 
imprisoned), roundly accused Lenin of exploiting the 
“ peasants in the interests of the urban proletariat and called 
upon the former to resist both the committees and the 
armed provision raids. How difficult is the peasant 
_ problem for the Bolsheviks may be seen from one of Lenin’s 
December speeches. This speech, while justifying the 
creation of the Poverty Committees, is full of significant 
admissions which may lead to a temporary change in 
Bolshevik agrarian policy. “There is no doubt,” he says, 
“that in a peasant country like Russia the establishment 
of Socialism is a very difficult task. There is no doubt that 
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to wipe out an enemy like Tsarism, like the big land-owners, 
was comparatively easy. In the centres it was possible to 
decide this question in a few days, throughout the whole 
country in a few weeks, but the task upon which we are 
now engaged can only be accomplished by an extremely 
long and desperate struggle. It is clear that such a reform 
as the transformation of small peasant-proprietor units into 
a general scheme of land socialisation demands much time, 
can in fact by no means be carried out at once.” 

Further measures for suppressing all political opponents 


— 


and for starving them into submission are to be found in . 


the division of the population into four categories for the 
purpose of food distribution and in the decree enforcing 
forced labour for the bourgeoisie. In view of the nationali- 
sation of everything, it is obvious that one can only labour 


in a Bolshevik-controlled organisation. This is the real/ 


explanation of the statement that “the great mass of 
the professional and petty bourgeoisie have gone over to 
the Bolsheviks during the autumn.’”* 

The suppression by the Bolsheviks of their political 
opponents, however, is only one of their main activities 
and has to be supplemented by constructive measures for 
the furtherance of their own programme and for the 
winning over of fresh supporters. In this connexion 
Lenin’s attention, as one might naturally expect, is directed 
almost exclusively to the young workman and the young 
peasant. By a systematic suppression of all anti-Bolshevik 
intellectual forces in the country he has great taken pains 
to prevent the young urban and rural proletarians from any 
contamination by bourgeois and “ false ” socialist education. 
One of his decrees provides for the free education of the 
working-classes and, although it has naturally not been 
possible to give immediate effect to this reform, a vigorous 
commencement has been made for the spread of Bolshevik 
education amongst the masses. A Socialist Academy has 
been established in Moscow. This is in reality nothing 

* New Statesman, December 21, 1918. 
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but a school for agitators, and in general considerable pains 
are taken to discover likely youths amongst the peasants 
and workmen. These youths are maintained free in the 
capitals, carefully trained in Bolshevik dialectics, and then 
sent back to the factory and to the village to spread the 
cult amongst their more ignorant brethren. Meanwhile 
all real education has completely broken down. 

High wages are naturally a part of the system, but, 
in view of the fantastic prices which prevail, the dearth 
of food and goods of all kinds, the break-down of production, 
and the almost complete cessation of the value of paper 
money, the worker is in reality worse off than in pre- 
revolution days. Nevertheless, it must be taken for 
granted that amid the appalling suffering which is every- 
where felt in Russia to-day the proletarian has more privi- 
leges than a member of any other class. He is lodged in the 
houses of the bourgeoisie. Communal kitchens have been 
established for his benefit, and of such food as is available he 
secures the chief share. Various schemes have been adopted 
for his amusement, and in addition to cheap theatrical enter- 
tainments, cheap literature, all, however, on strictly class 
lines, has been issued to him in great profusion. At the 
same time, in the attempt to restore some order out of the 
industrial chaos which prevails, carefully-disguised but 
nevertheless firm measures are being taken to put some 
restraint on his hitherto unlimited liberty .of action and 
to make him submit to the single and undivided will of 
the Bolshevik dictatorship. 

In this connexion the power and influence of Bolshevik ; 
propaganda as an effective instrument of the Bolshevik 
machine must not be underestimated. It is indeed one 
of the chief forces of Bolshevism. No one who has had 
any contact with Bolshevism will deny the power of its | 
emotional appeal, especially to an ignorant and oppressed | 
proletariat whose lives have been spent in the soulless | 
drudgery of the factory and the workshop. The revolution 
in Russia has awakened in the souls of thousands of these 
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people a consciousness of their own power and of their 
own rights. It has created in them a spirit of blind revolt 
against the old order without, however, teaching them 
any sense of their own responsibilities. It is by continually 
harping on the wrongs which the working-classes have 
suffered and by holding out extravagant promises of a 
wonderful future that the Bolsheviks have maintained a 
hold on their affections. 


V. BotsHEevik PROPAGANDA 


OLSHEVIK propaganda may be divided into two 

distinct sections: foreign propaganda and internal ~ 
propaganda. Very careful attention is paid to both, but | 
there is a marked difference in the literary fare that is / 
provided for foreign consumption and for home consump- 
tion. The foreign propaganda is naturally addressed to 
those elements in other countries whom the Bolsheviks 
hope to convert to an imitation of their example. It is a 
diplomatic weapon, and, as in all diplomacy, it is used not 
so much for the statement of its own case as for an exposure 
of its opponent’s weakness. As their ranks are full of men 
who have an extensive knowledge of the different capitals 
of Europe, the Bolshevik Foreign Office has an infinitely 
better knowledge of labour conditions in foreign countries 
than any other Foreign Office, and it knows exactly what 
material will produce the desired effect in each particular 
country and to what particular section of the community 
that appeal must be addressed. Just as the anti-Bolshevik 
Press dwells on the horrors of the Red Terror, so, too, the 
Bolshevik foreign propaganda is full of lurid details of the 
atrocities of the Whites. Pathetic pictures are drawn of a 
free Socialist Government of the highest principles being 
crushed out of existence by the combined efforts of the 
capitalist Governments of Europe, and every effort is made 
to convey the impression that the Bolsheviks are fighting 
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_ the battle of Progress against Tsardom, as though there 
\ were no choice in Russia except between Bolshevism and 
reaction. : 
Great attention is paid to the colonial policy of the 
/ capitalist Governments, and no pains are spared to appeal 
to the national aspirations of India, Egypt, Persia, and 
Ireland. Even China is not neglected, and on the propa- 
ganda staff of the Bolshevik Foreign Office are men and 
women of almost every race and colour. 
The propaganda for home consumption is naturally of 
a simpler character. It is directed, first and foremost, 
against capital and the capitalist Governments of the world ; 
secondly, against parliamentarism and the futility of 
constitutional methods; and, thirdly, against the Men- 
sheviks, right social-revolutionaries and anti-Bolshevik 
Socialists, whom the Bolsheviks have up to now regarded 
as their most dangerous opponents. ‘The working-classes 
are taught not only that capital is an evil thing in itself, 
_ but also that capital can only be destroyed by force and that 
until it is so destroyed there can be no improvement of 
the workers’ lot. Particular attention is concentrated upon 
England and America, which as strongholds of democracy 
are regarded .as the least fruitful ground for a Bolshevik 
revolution, but which nevertheless are described as tottering 
to their fall. Long articles appear almost daily in the 
official Press regarding the labour situation in the chief 
allied countries. The British Labour Party is described 
as “ worse than the right S.R.’s,” while great pains are 
taken to illustrate the diminishing power of the official 
Labour leaders and the rapid growth of the English Bol- 
, Shevik movement amongst the rank and file. The army is 
| told, and believes, that it has conquered Germany and is 
| now fighting the rest of the world and is fighting a winning 
' battle. Genuinely imbued with new ideals and new 
theories, the Bolshevik leaders are waging a bitter struggle 
against all the economic and social laws which have hitherto 


governed mankind. As their theories come into contact 
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with the hard facts of life and the weakness of human 
nature, the economic obstacles in their path become more 
and more insurmountable. Frenzied enthusiasm turns to 
exasperated desperation and desperation to violence, until 
world revolution becomes the only panacea for the economic 
chaos which their regime has created. This is especially 
true of their financial policy. ‘They have no revenue beyond 
the output of the printing-machine and confiscations from 
the bourgeoisie. The latter source of income is already 
exhausted. Money has lost its value, and even. anxious 
Bolshevik critics wish to know where it will all end. And 
the reply is always the same: Have patience but a little 
longer. Your day is coming. When the international 
revolution is an accomplished fact, when communism is 
finally established, money will no longer be required. In 
the meantime, as funds of some sort are necessary, any 
means of raising them are justifiable. ‘ ‘The following, for 
instance, is an excellent and justifiable measure: The 
Government should declare that by a certain date all money 
must be changed for new money and that the old money 
has lost its value. This means that everyone must dig out 
his savings and bring them to the banks. Then we can 
carry out a plan like this. Don’t touch the savings of the“ 
poorer people ; give rouble for rouble. Above a certain 
sum retain a part for government needs. For instance, 
up to five thousand roubles, give rouble for rouble, from the 
next five thousand take a tenth part, from the third five 
thousand a fifth part, and above a certain sum confiscate 
all.” (Bucharin.) It is difficult to reconcile arguments 
of this kind with the Bolshevik offer of commercial con- 
cessions to the Allies. Here again, however, it is necessary 
to distinguish between fundamentals and opportunist 
expedients. 

More rational perhaps, and therefore more dangerous, 
are the Bolshevik arguments against parliamentarism and 
constitutional methods. It will be remembered that at 
one time there was no one so eager as the Bolsheviks for 
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the immediate summoning of the Constituent -Assembly. 
Their action in forcibly dissolving that assembly when it 
had furnished an anti-Bolshevik majority was subjected to 
much criticism, even on the part of the proletariat, who 
could not understand so sudden a volte face. The Bol- 
sheviks meet their critics with the following argument : 


The difference between the Constituent Assembly and the 
Congress of Soviets lies in the fact that in the former not only do 
the working-classes vote, but also the bourgeoisie and the agents 
of the bourgeoisie (i.¢., the anti-Bolshevik Socialists). In the 
Soviets the bourgeois, the former landowners, the bankers, the 
trade-speculators, the merchants, the shopkeepers, the money- 
lenders, the Korniloff intellectuals, the priests, the bishops, have no 
vote, no political rights. In the Constituent Assembly may sit not 
only workmen and peasants, but also bankers, landowners and 
‘capitalists; not only the communists, not only the left social- 
revolutionaries, not only even the socialist traitors like the right 
social revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, but also the Cadets, the 
Octobrists, and the Black Hundred. The experience of all countries 
shows that where the bourgeoisie enjoys full rights it always deceives 
the poor and the working-classes. For instance, in all countries 
where there is a bourgeois republic (¢.g., in France, in Switzerland, 
and in the United States), in spite of universal suffrage, the supreme 
power is wholly in the hands of the financiers. Thus it is clear 


_ what the right S.R.’s and the Mensheviks are doing when they 


N 


‘wish to overthrow the power of the Soviets and to call a Constitu- 


tional Assembly. (Bucharin.) 


Most interesting of all Bolshevik propaganda, however, 
are the arguments employed against the socialist-patriots, 
the “ socialist-compromisers,” and the socialist-pacifists— 
1.¢., those who are opposed to violent methods. All of 
these have been the subjects of the most scathing attacks 
by the various Bolshevik leaders. In this connexion the 


99 


“union sacrée”” in France and England and the Inter- 


* national Socialist Bureau have incurred the bitter wrath 


of the Bolshevik propagandists. Huysmans, Henderson, 
Albert Thomas, and Renaudel are all agents of the Im- 
perialists. ‘‘ Who would seriously have thought,” writes 


Lenin, “ that in one day such men as Guesde, Hyndman 
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and Plechanoff would have become Imperialists and be- 
trayed Socialism?” ‘The so-called Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Socialist (?) Bureau actually 
carries out, not the decisions of the International Socialist 
Congresses, not the mandates of Socialism, but the man- 
dates of the Imperialistic bourgeoisie of the Entente” 
(Zinovieff). The Independent Labour Party is described 
as the party “‘ which has never been independent, but has 
always been dependent on the Liberals” (Lenin). The 
same party is taken severely to task for stating that “ we 
do not approve of armed revolt just as we disapprove of all 
forms of militarism and of war.” ‘ Need I point out,” 
comments Lenin, “ that these anti-militarists are quite the 
worst kind of opportunists ?” The anti-Bolshevik Russian 
Socialists are denounced as the marionettes of Tsardom 
and the lackeys of the Entente. In fact, as the Bolsheviks 
have truly pointed out, the war has divided the Socialists 
into two groups, the one which favours the establishment 
of Socialism by constitutional methods, and the other, the 
Bolshevik group, which denies the whole principle of 
democracy and which is frankly in favour of violent revolu- 
tion by means of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Russian Bolsheviks have declared that these two groups 
are irreconcilable, and they have long ago begun a secret 
agitation for a new International from which the socialist 
“‘ compromisers ” will be excluded. This Socialist split 
has already made itself felt in every country in Europe 
and its inevitable development will-be marked with still 
more bitterness. “The enormous majority of the so- 
called socialists and of the representatives of the old 
official socialism,” writes Lenin in Against the Current 
“have betrayed the cause of the working classes. At 
times it has seemed to us that only a few individuals like 
Karl Liebknecht, Friedrich Adler, and John Maclean have 
remained true to the flag of Socialism. The fact remains 
that “ bourgeois’ labour parties as a political force have 
been formed in all advanced capitalist countries and that 
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without a determined and merciless struggle with these 
parties or groups there can be no question either of Marx- 
ism or of a genuine Socialist labour movement.” 


VI. Conctusion 


HE foregoing pages contain, in the writer’s belief, a 

true and accurate description of the real aims and 
aspirations of the Bolsheviks. No attempt has been made 
either to analyse the economic results of the Bolshevik 
experiment or to give harrowing details of the terrible | 
suffering which famine, disease, and civil war are causing 
_ to all classes in Russia. The Bolsheviks themselves plead 
' that it is unfair to judge their experiment while it is still 
in the transition stage, and declare in extenuation that 
their work has been hampered by civil war, which has been 
instigated by the Russian policy of both Germany and the 
Allies. Whether or not the Bolshevik experiment will ever 
be successful, can ever be successful, in a country like 
Russia is a matter for speculation. ‘That it has been 
hindered by civil war everyone will admit. In this: con- 
nexion, however, one point must be made clear. What- 
ever may have been the faults of Allied policy in Russia, 
it is absurd to hold the Allies responsible for a civil war 
which, even in the event of the strict neutrality of all 
Europe, was and is inevitable. Civil war has been preached 
and is still being preached by all the Bolshevik leaders, and 
the withdrawal of the scanty forces which the Allies at 
present hold in Russia will not put an end to civil war. A 
different Allied policy in Russia before the Bolshevik 
revolution might possibly have prevented that revolution, 
but no policy after the event could have modified it except 
one of force, which the Allies were reluctant to employ. It 
is a well-known fact that the Allies are blamed just as much 
by the anti-Bolshevik Russians for lack of support and for 
their policy of drift and hesitation. Allied policy during 
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the war was naturally governed by national interests 
endangered by the war, while Bolshevik policy was only 
affected by the war in so far as it helped or impeded the 
class warfare which is the alpha and omega of all Bolshevik 
policy. 

To-day the situation is quite different, and the Russian 
problem has now to be dealt with purely on its own merits. 
What Lenin’s own views of the future may be it is impos- 
sible to say. Possibly he believes in the ultimate triumph 
of Bolshevism. Perhaps he himself is already conscious of 
its failure, but hopes by violent agitation in other countries 
and by driving home still deeper the social revolution in 
his own country to make a return to the old order of life 
impossible. He has accepted the Allies’ proposal of a 
conference, against the wishes of Trotsky and a minority 
of his colleagues ; and he is reported to have said to the 
Moscow Central Soviet, “ We must have the courage to 
confess freely that our Communist plan is going unquestion- 
ably to smash if we do not change front.”* But negotia- 
tion with the Allies now as with the Germans at Brest 
Litovsk is a question of tactics, not of principles; his 
willingness to negotiate does not mean that he is any less 
sincere or resolute in his ultimate aims. No one who has 
had any contact with the Bolsheviks will deny the genuine- 
ness of their fanatical enthusiasm. Many will point out 
that their excesses are in themselves the inevitable reaction 
after the excesses and misrule of a preceding tyranny. 
Many, too, will sympathise instinctively with the convul- 
sive effort of the Russian proletariat to create a better 
existence for themselves, and there are many lessons in the 
Russian revolution both for the capitalist and for the 
socialist. 

Out of the existing chaos in Russia, however, one fact 
stands clear. Bolshevism is a tyranny—a revolutionary 
tyranny, if you will—which is the complete abnegation of 
democracy and of all freedom of thought and action. 

* Times, February 14. 
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Based on force and terroristic violence, it is simply following 
out the same philosophy which was preached by Nietzche 
and Haeckel, and which for the past twenty-five years has 
glorified the might of force as the final justification of all 
existence. By substituting one class domination for an- 
other it has merely reversed the former tyranny of the 
Romanoffs into a tyranny still more terrible and still more 
cruel in its one-sidedness. At a moment when the whole 
world is straining forward towards new hopes and new 
ideals its uncompromising intolerance and its ruthless 
suppression of all other forms of socialism and democratic 
progress have narrowed down the socialist movement into 
a rigid doctrine which is both a weakness from the socialist 
point of view and a danger to all ideals of freedom. In its 
present form Bolshevism must either spread or die. It 
certainly cannot remain stationary. And at the present 
moment it stands as a very real menace to the peace of 
Europe and to any successful establishment of a League 
of Nations. 

This is the real problem which the Allied delegates in 
Paris have now to face. Discussions between the Bol- 
sheviks and the other Russian parties are unlikely to lead 
to any definite result, are unlikely indeed ever to take place, 
and the question of a policy for Russia is one that must be 
faced resolutely and without delay. But whether it be a 
policy of peace or of war, of neutrality or of intervention, 
it must be a definite policy. Whatever views one may hold, 
no one can deny that the present policy of doubt and drift 
is no policy at all. Not only is it by its obscurity a real 
danger to the Allied Governments themselves, but it also 
aggravates and prolongs the agony and suffering of all 
classes of the unfortunate people of Russia. 





GERMAN DEMOCRACY AT THE 
CROSS ROADS: THE OLD AND 
NEW GERMAN CONSTITUTIONS 


HE development of events in Germany in the autumn 
of last year and the course of the Revolution since the 
armistice immensely stimulated the interest of the English- 
speaking world in the constitution and system of govern- 
ment in the German Empire, as they existed under the 
Imperial regime, and raised two questions of paramount 


importance : first, why that constitution had not given, 
and could not give, to Germany a “‘ democratic ” or parlia- 
mentary system, as the English-speaking peoples understand 
democracy and parliamentary government ; and, secondly, 
what changes are essential if such a system is really to be 
established in Germany. At the time of writing (February 
10) it is impossible fairly or accurately to forecast what will 
be the precise results or the final form of the work of the 
constituent National Assembly in Germany; but it is 
fairly clear that drastic and fundamental changes are in 
contemplation, the broad features of which are indicated 
in various proposals that have been carefully drafted and 
promulgated and the principles of which, it is probable, will 
be adopted as the basis of the new constitution. The 
representatives of the German nation and the various 
parties in Germany, it must be remembered, will approach 
their task of constitution-making with a clear knowledge of 
the old system, a heightened sense of its defects, a no less 
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heightened appreciation of its merits (in their eyes) and 
traditions and habits of thought derived from, or formed 
by, the old imperial organisation which had been in success- 
ful operation for fifty important years in German history. 
The German representatives will take for granted much 
that is axiomatic to the German nation and work from 
postulates and an experience very unfamiliar to the non- 
German mind. It is not unfair to assume that an accurate 
knowledge of the German Imperial Constitution, completed 
in 1871, and of the institutions and machinery of German 
government is not possessed by most English-speaking men 
and women, who would be puzzled, if invited to explain 
the functions formerly assigned to the German Emperor, 
as distinct from his functions as King of Prussia, the 
functions of the Imperial Chancellor, the Federal Council 
(Bundesrat) and the Imperial Parliament (Reichstag), and to 
define the relations of the Federal States to the Central 
Imperial Government. It is proposed, therefore. in the 
present article to explain briefly the salient features of the 
old German Imperial Constitution, to summarise the reasons 
why it was not a democratic constitution, and finally to 
indicate, particularly with reference to the lines of change 
already foreshadowed in Germany, how far broadly the 
new proposals meet the defects revealed by theory or 
practice in the old constitution. The import.of the new 
proposals will, it is hoped, be thereby more intelligible, 
and some contribution be made that will enable English- 
speaking critics to judge the final form that the new con- 
stitution will ultimately take. 


I 


IRST then a word as to how this Imperial Constitution 
of 1871, which completed the unification of Germany, 
came into existence and the objects which it was framed to - 
secure. For a grasp of the history which preceded it is 
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essential to a broad grasp of its character and working. 
The Imperial Constitution was a written constitution—+.e., 
it contained within the 78 paragraphs of an Imperial Law 
the legal definition of the respective organs and their 
functions of the German Empire which it created. Having 
been presented to the Reichstag as a Bill containing the 
draft of an Imperial Constitution, and having been accepted 
by that body on April 14, 1871, it’ was promulgated on 
April 16, 1871, as an Imperial Law binding on the Empire. 
It could be amended like any other Imperial Law by the 
legislature which enacted it, subject, however, to two 
important qualifications : (1) no amendment was admissible 
even if it had the authority of a majority of the Reichstag, 
if fourteen votes were cast against it in the Federal Council ; 
(2) the privileges reserved in the law to individual States, 
members of the Empire, could only be amended with the 
consent of the States affected. The significance of the first 
qualification will be apparent when the composition, 
character and powers of the Federal Council have been 
explained. The significance of the second qualification lies 
in the implicit indication that some of the arrangements 
defined in the Imperial Law rested on treaties—i.c., they 
were a contractual bargain which preceded the entry of 
particular States into the Empire and their acceptance of 
the Imperial Constitution created by the Imperial Law. The 
preamble to that Imperial Law, indeed, explicitly laid down 
the plain proposition that the German Empire of 1871 was 
the result of a bargain based on separate treaties between 
the North German Confederation on the one part and the 
kingdoms of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, the Grand Duchy 
of Baden and the Grand Duchy of Hesse on the other 
part, without which the Imperial Law as framed in 1871 
could not have come into existence. The North German 
Confederation, in whose name the King of Prussia con- 
cluded an “everlasting Bund or Confederation” with 
Bavaria, Wirttemberg, Baden and Hesse, was itself a 
creation of a constitution, promulgated on June 25, 1867, 
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and brought into force on July 1 of that year. That 
North German Confederation was the result of the war 
of 1866 between Austria (with other German States) and 
Prussia, the peace treaty of which dissolved the German 
Confederation, created in 1815, and enabled a new German 
Confederation to be created, partly but not wholly to take 
its place. Twenty-two German States composed the 
Confederation formed in 1867, the basis of which lay in 
the treaties between Prussia and the twenty-one States 
that made it. The written constitution of 1867 converted. 
the political league of those twenty-two separate States 
established by treaty into a single State—the North 
German Confederation—the character and organs of 
which ‘were subsequently defined precisely in the articles 
of the written constitution, accepted separately by every 
single member of the Confederation, and binding as a 
whole on the unified Confederation that it defined. This 
Confederation thus unified North Germany under the 
presidency of Prussia. Outside it stood the Southern 
German States, politically independent of it. But 
unquestionably the framers of the North German Con- 
federation of 1867 contemplated the final unification of 
Germany and the making of a German Empire by the 
inclusion, at some future date, of the Southern States. 
The opportunity came with the victorious termination 
of the war with France in 1870. It must suffice here 
simply to state that, as the result of Bismarck’s handling 
of the situation, the Southern States agreed, by separate 
treaties, to enter the North German Confederation, to 
accept a revised version of the constitution framed for 
North Germany in 1867, and to convert the Confederation 
into the German Empire, under the presidency of a 
German Emperor, whose imperial crown and authority 
were vested as a hereditary right in the King of Prussia. 
In other words, the new German Empire of 1871 did not 
involve the dissolution of the bonds that bound the 
twenty-two States of the North German Confederation ; 
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it simply extended the Confederation to include certain 
new and important members; it changed the style and 
title of the State from a Confederation (Bund) to an 
Empire (Kaiserreich) ; it converted the President of the 
Confederation into an Emperor (Kaiser) ; and it provided 
by an Imperial Law, as has been already pointed out, a 
written and revised constitution which is the legal basis of, 
and the legal authority for, the German Empire of to-day. 
This important chapter of history, briefly summarised, 
emphasises the important truth, of the greatest significance 
for the character of the Imperial Government, that the 
German Empire was not a State consisting of sixty-five 
million Germans, nor was it a League of Nations, but an 
Imperial State constructed out of the twenty-five States 
that compose it. And the impress of it was stamped on 


every part of the imperial machinery and organs_of 
government. 


II 


E are not concerned here with the place of the 

German Empire in the Federal systems of the world, 
nor with the chapter that the Imperial Law of 1871 has 
written in the history of those systems, as organisations of 
State life. In order to grasp the broad features of the 
old Imperial Government it is only necessary to havea clear 
idea of four main organs, and their relations to each other. 
These are: 1. The Emperor; 2. The Federal Council or 
Bundesrat ; 3. The Imperial Parliament or Reichstag ; and 
4. The Imperial Chancellor. 

1. The Emperor. ‘The rights of the imperial dignity were 
attached to the Prussian Crown. The Empire could not 
decide who was to be Emperor. The man who for the time 
being was King of Prussia was, by law, Emperor. If, for 
example, Prussia had a Regent, the imperial powers would 
pass to the person who exercised the rights of the Prussian 
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Crown. No provision was made for the possibility of a 
Regency in the Empire. The Emperor as such was not 
paid by the Empire. He enjoyed the revenues of the 
Prussian Crown, whatever they might be, and the provision 
of these was a Prussian, not an imperial, affair. ‘The 
Emperor was the sole representative of the Empire in all 
external relations to other States. He declared war and 
made peace, and entered into alliances and treaties with 
other States. But in declaring war, unless it were a repelling 
of invasion of German soil, the consent of the Federal 
Council was necessary: and when a treaty involved legisla- 
tion the consent and approval both of the Federal Council 
and of the Reichstag were required. The Emperor 
summoned, opened, prorogued and dissolved (under pre- 
scribed conditions) the Federal Council and Imperial 
Parliament. He also promulgated and provided for the 
execution of all imperial laws; but he had no veto on 
legislation. Where a Bill had been approved by the 
Federal Council and Imperial Parliament the Emperor was 
bound to promulgate it—+.¢., to notify the German people 
of the addition to the law they were tequired to obey. He 
could not refuse his consent. unless the law had some 
formal technical defect. All German troops took an oath 
of allegiance to the Emperor, as did the officers and men of 
the German navy. The army and navy were therefore 
under the supreme command of the Emperor both in peace 
and war (Art. 63), and “ all German troops are bound to 
render unconditional obedience to the commands of the 
Emperor ” (Art. 64). “Should the public safety of the 
federal territory be threatened, the Emperor may declare 
any part of the same under martial law ” (Art. 68). Finally. 
the Emperor appointed and dismissed at pleasure the 
Imperial Chancellor (Art. 15); he also “appoints the 
imperial officials, administers the oath for the Empire, and 
orders their dismissal should such'icase be necessary ” 
(Art. 18). 

2. The Federal Council.—This important and unique 
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organ consisted of 61 members, distributed amongst the 
twenty-five States which composed the Empire according 
to their power, population and political importance. To 
Prussia were assigned 17 votes, to Bavaria 6, to Saxony and 

Wiirttemberg 4 each, to Alsace-Lorraine 3 (nominated by 
_ the Emperor) ; to Baden and Hesse 3 each; to Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and Brunswick 2 each, and to the other 17 
States 1 each. The members of the Federal Council did 
not vote as individuals but as delegates appointed by their 
States, and in accordance with the specific instructions of 
the Government of the State that they represented—i.e., é. 
the Prussian vote, reckoned as 17, was given as a unit anid 
the vote of Prussia was according to the instructions of the 
Prussian Government. The proceedings of the Council 
were secret ; the deliberations were therefore not of public 
knowledge, nor was it known publicly how the votes had 
been cast. But as 14 votes could reject any amendment 
of the constitution it was clear that Prussia, which had 
17 votes and also controlled the three votes of Alsace- 
Lorraine, could always veto or defeat any proposed altera- 
tion which did not meet with the approval of the Prussian 
Government. 

The functions of the Federal Council were legislative, 
executive and judicial. In legislation the Council could and 
generally did initiate Bills, which if approved then passed 
to the Imperial Parliament, and if passed by that body 
returned to the Council for its final approval. If that were 
given, it then became the duty of the Emperor to promul- 
gate the law forthwith. Bills approved by the Council 
but amended by the Reichstag were re-submitted to the 
Council for the approval of the amendments. And if the 
Council refused its approval and the Reichstag declined to 
drop the amendments the Bill could not become law. The 
real veto therefore on legislation rested with the Federal 
Council, and it was through the Council that the sovereign 
will of the Empire was made known. It will be noted that 
the members of the Council were not elected by popular 
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suffrage; they were appointed by the Governments of the 
States that they represented; and a general election for the 
Reichstag did not automatically cause any alteration either 
in the character or the personnel of the Federal Council, 
nor was there any machinery provided by which in the case 
of a deadlock the action of the Council could be harmonised 
with the views of the Imperial Parliament. ‘The Emperor, 
as such, could neither add to, nor subtract from, the repre- 
sentation prescribed by the Imperial Constitution: the 
Reichstag was powerless to affect the voting in the Council, 
the nature of which, with the deliberations that preceded 
it, were not made public, and was still more powerless to 
determine who the members of the Council should be. 
Nor were those members in any way responsible to the 
German people, but solely to the Governments of the Ger- 
man States which appointed them and provided them with 
their instructions. The King of Prussia, as King of Prussia, 
could determine the Prussian vote; but the influence of 
the Emperor on the non-Prussian members of the Federal 
Council remained, and was intended to remain, purely 
political. Hence the significance of the disability by which 
no member of the Federal Council could become a member 
of the Imperial Parliament. For members of Parliament 
were representatives of the German people, responsible to 
the electors who elected them, and amenable at all times 
to the pressure as well as the “ mandates ” of their con- 
stituencies. And this vital principle was further emphasised 
by the constitutional disability imposed on the Federal 
Chancellor, who, it was expressly provided, could not be 
a member of the Imperial Parliament. He attended and 
spoke, when he chose, in the Reichstag, but he was not a 
member of it, responsible to and representative of a popular 
constituency. ‘The significance and consequences of this 
provision will be most clearly grasped if we imagine that 
the British Prime Minister was by law prevented from being 
a member of the House of Commons. 

3. The Imperial Parliament (Reichstag).—The Parlia- 
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ment of the Empire was a single chamber, composed of 
397 members elected for five years by direct voting on the 
basis of manhood suffrage. It was not therefore repre- 
sentative of the States, but of the Empire as a whole. Its 
main functions were three: first, legislative—i.c., the con- 
sent of the Reichstag was necessary to all legislative 
measures ; secondly, financial—i.e., it voted the annual 
imperial budget; thirdly, representative—z.c., it was in 
theory intended to mirror through its elected members the 
wishes of the German people. It was therefore, apparently, 
a popular representative organ, elected on a democratic 
suffrage, and vested with control over the imperial purse. 
But for reasons given below it was not, and was never in- 
tended by the makers of the Imperial Constitution to be, an 
instrument for establishing in Germany parliamentary 
government by, for, and through the people. Moreover, in 
the efflux of time, marked changes in the density, distribu- 
tion and character of the population combined to defeat 
the original scheme of popular representation. In 1871 
the principle adopted. was that of manhood suffrage 
distributed in equal electoral districts, the basis being 
broadly 1 member for every 100,000 inhabitants. Since 
1871 Germany has passed through a tremendous “ indus- 
trial revolution”; the population has grown from 40 to 
65 millions and its character and distribution have been 
profoundly modified. To-day some 70 per cent. of the 
population is urban, whereas in 1871 the percentage of 
the urban population was not more than 4o per cent. Yet 
the constituencies remained as they were fixed in 1871: 
with the inevitable consequence that the sparsely populated 
agricultural districts had as large a representation as the 
crowded industrial centres of trade, industry and commerce. 
Two examples will suffice. Berlin returned 6 members to 
the Reichstag : the Grand Duchy of Baden returned 14— 
24 times as many. ‘To-day the population of Berlin is 
practically the same as that of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
—i.é., just over 2 millions. Hamburg, with a population 
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of a million, returned the same number of members (3) as 
the Duchy of Brunswick, with a population of barely half 
a million. In England, to meet this difficulty of growth of 
population and economic redistribution, there have been 
four Redistribution Acts—viz., in 1832, 1867, 1884 and 1918. 
There has been no redistribution in Germany since 1871 
and the results in 1918 were grossly unfair to the great 
industrial areas, while the theory that the Reichstag really 
represented on terms of equality the German people, which 
it did imperfectly in 1871, was a travesty of the facts in 
1918. The reason for the maintenance of the status quo 
was the certainty that since 1901, at least, the Socialist 
Democrats elected in the great industrial areas would have 
doubled their representatives at the cost of the Conservative 
and National Liberal parties. 

4. The Imperial Chancellor.—This officer was the sole 
Imperial Minister, properly speaking, and the supreme 
administrative authority. He was appointed and dismissed 
by the Emperor ; he was chairman of the Federal Council ; 
he was not either legally or politically responsible to, nor 
dependent on, the Council or the Imperial Parliament ; 
he could not be a member of the Reichstag, and when he 
spoke in the Reichstag he did so as a member of the Federal 
Council. As the supreme administrative authority the 
Chancellor had only one superior, the Emperor, on whose 
orders alone he acted and whose decrees he was by law 
required to countersign and “ thereby assumes the responsi- 
bility ” (Art. 17). In a word, the Chancellor was the legal 
instrument by which the prerogatives and duties assigned 
to the Emperor under the Constitution were executed, and 
for their execution “he accepts by his countersignature 
the responsibility ” (Art. 17). What this “ responsibility ” 
was and to whom or what was not and never had been 
explained. ‘The Imperial executive was concentrated in the 
Chancellor’s bureau. This bureau was divided into various 
Departments (Foreign Affairs, Navy, Interior, etc.) at the 
head of which were Imperial Secretaries ; but these heads of 
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departments were the Chancellor’s subordinates. ‘Techni- 
cally, they were appointed and dismissed by the Emperor, 
but they were neither in law nor in practice the Chancellor’s 
colleagues ; for by the Imperial Constitution the Chancellor 
had no ministerial colleagues; there was no Imperial 
Ministry as such, nor was there an Imperial Cabinet of 
Ministers, heads of the great administrative departments, 
forming a ministerial organ of which the Chancellor is 
the chairman or primus inter pares. It cannot be too 
emphatically stated that there is no identity whatever 
between the Chancellor’s office and functions and those of 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom or of the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 


Ill 


O far, then, analysis of the Imperial Constitution, 

tiresome perhaps, but essential if we wish to understand 
how the system worked and what kind of government it 
gave to the German Empire. Two conclusions, it may 
be hoped, are already tolerably clear. First, there is no 
similarity or analogy between the German Imperial system 
and that of other countries enjoying “ self-government ” 
and representative parliamentary institutions. The 
Emperor, it must be observed, was not’ Emperor of 
Germany, but Emperor only in Germany. The Emperor 
therefore was not a sovereign in Germany in the sense in 
which King George is a sovereign in Great Britain or the 
British Empire ; the Federal Council was not an Upper 
Chamber of the Legislature; the Reichstag was not a 
Parliament with the powers of the British Parliament. 
Secondly, the powers and position directly implied or 
indirectly assigned to Prussia, the Prussian Monarchy and 
Government, were immense. Behind the mechanism of 
the Imperial Government stood the Government and 
Constitution of the Kingdom of Prussia, the population, 
area, wealth and army of which constituted two-thirds of 
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the German Fmpire. A word must therefore at this point 
be said as to the character and structure of the Prussian 
Government and Constitution. It must suffice here to 
emphasise simply four essential features. 

(1) The Kingdom of Prussia was a monarchy in which the 
prerogatives of the Prussian Sovereign were as numerous as 
they were important. ‘The King of Prussia was the head of 
the State, the head of the executive, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, the supreme authority in administration, 
who appointed and dismissed all the members of the Civil 
Service, and whose active consent to all legislative proposals 
was essential. ‘The royal veto on legislation in Prussia was 
not a constitutional fiction, but a reality ; and in the making 
of policy the King of Prussia not only took an active part in 
deciding what was to be done, but as head ot the executive 
was responsible for seeing that the decisions arrived at were 
carried out by the officers, civil or military, responsible to 
himself for the execution of the royal orders. Secondly, 
the Prussian Ministry was composed of departmental chiefs, 
appointed and dismissed by the King and _ politically 
responsible to him. Thirdly, the Prussian Parliament 
consisted of two chambers, an Upper (the Herrenhaus or 
House of Lords), two-thirds of which were either nomi- 
nated by the King or directly or indirectly amenable to the 
royal wishes and influence, and a Lower Chamber, the 
House of Deputies, composed ot elected representatives. 
The electoral franchise for this representative chamber was 
very complex, but it was so arranged as to give an enormous 
preponderance to the wealthy classes. Nor was the voting 
direct. The members were chosen by the direct electors 
who had been chosen by the indirect electors in the con- 
stituencies prescribed by law. Fourthly, the result of this 
system was that Prussia had a Parliament, one chamber of 
which was practically a nomination of the Sovereign and 
the other was a very defective representative of the people 
of Prussia. ‘This Parliament was the legislative and taxative 
authority for the kingdom, and all measures, including the 
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annual budget, in order to become law were required to have 
the approval of first the House of Deputies, secondly the 
House of Lords, and thirdly the Sovereign. The refusal 
of any one of these three was sufficient to defeat any 
legislative proposal. We need not be surprised therefore 
when we find that since 1852, when this Constitution came 
into existence, the Government of Prussia has been 
monarchical, bureaucratic, militarist and conservative, and 
that if we wish to find the antithesis to a “ democratic ” 
Government both in principle and in working we have 
it before us in the pre-revolution Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Prussia. It was this Government which was the 
mainstay and bulwark of the Prussian King when he acted 
in his capacity as German Emperor. The powers, in short, 
of the Emperor were entrenched, and intended to be 
entrenched, in the formidable prerogative and powers of 
the Prussian Crown. And it was this plain fact which was the 
basis of statements, such as the famous one of Treitschke, 
that the German Empire was “ an extended Prussia.” 

Now, in a modern Constitution, if we wish to ascertain 
where is the real seat of power, we can apply four infallible 
tests. First, where and by whom is policy made? 
Secondly, where and by whom are the Government and 
Ministers made? Thirdly, in whose hands lies the power 
of the purse? Fourthly, in whose hands really lies the 
legislative power ? 

If we apply these tests to the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, or of the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth, the answers are easy and 
clear. Policy is made in the Cabinet, which is practically a 
Committee of the party which has a majority in the repre- 
sentative chamber. If that Cabinet fails to retain the confi- 
dence of a majority of the representative chamber, it goes, 
and is replaced by a Cabinet that has and can keep that 
confidence. Secondly, the real Government-making organ 
is the British House of Commons, representative of the 
British people. No Minister or group of Ministers can 
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survive a hostile vote of censure, which is a vote of “ no 
confidence.” ‘Thirdly, the supreme taxative authority is 
the representative chamber, which can carry a budget in the 
last resort by legal means against the refusal of the Upper 
Chamber. Fourthly, a Ministry which has the confidence 
of the House of Commons can practically carry the legis- 
lative measures that the majority of the representatives 
who support the Ministry are determined to have. As 
we all know, the final authority in cases of deadlock is 
the British people, who express their will at a general 
election. If the Cabinet, confronted with opposition, 
appeals to the nation and the result is a majority of repre- 
sentatives in its favour, the measure will in due course 
become law, despite any or all opposition “ elsewhere.” 
In this matter the Parliament Act of 1911 has made legal 
what was previously constitutional practice and a convention 
of the Constitution. And the Franchise Act of 1918 has 
ensured that the representative chamber shall really 
represent the will of the British people and not merely 
the males in that people. 

Let these tests be now applied to the German Imperial 
Constitution and the answers are no less clear. First, policy 
was not made in or by an Imperial Cabinet, politically respon- 
sible to a representative chamber and changing automati- 
cally with changes in the political character of the Reichstag. 
It was made by the Federal Chancellor, responsible only to 
the Emperor, and by the Federal Council, which was repre- 
sentative only of the Government of the States of the 
Empire, which was not an elected body, was not responsible 
to any electoral body, and the composition of which could 
not be altered or affected by either the Reichstag or the 
Emperor, as such, but which was to all intents and purposes 
controlled by the Prussian Government. Owing to the 
power, influence and prestige of Prussia, policy as made 
by the Chancellor and the Federal Council was practically 
the policy that the King and Government of Prussia wished 
to have. Secondly, neither the Federal Council nor the 
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Reichstag could make or unmake aGovernment or Ministers. 
There was only one Imperial Minister, the Chancellor. He 
was made by the Emperor ; he was not responsible either 
to the Federal Council or still less to the Reichstag, of 
which he could not be a member. The Reichstag could 
not secure his dismissal by a vote of censure, nor could it 
secure the appointment of a Chancellor whom it might 
wish to have. The Reichstag was not a Government- 
making, Minister-making organ, nor was it an organ which 
could make or unmake policy. Nor was its consent neces- 
sary to decisions in policy or to the execution of these 
decisions. Thirdly, in theory and apparently as a fact, 
the power of the purse lay with the Reichstag, the consent 
of which was necessary for the validity of the annual 
imperial budget. But both in law and practice this right 
had been whittled down to virtual impotence. A budget 
is a law. The consent therefore of the Federal Council 
was necessary; if that consent was refused the measure 
could not become law. Secondly, the imperial budget 
covered only a part of the taxation of Germany. A large 
part of the taxes of the German people was imposed by 
the taxative authority for the State to which the individual 
German belonged. Prussia is two-thirds of Germany, and 
therefore for non-imperial taxation the authority for 
Prussians was the Crown and Parliament of Prussia. It has 
been already pointed out what is the character of that 
Crown and Parliament. Thirdly, a large part even of the 
imperial budget was not annually voted by the Reichstag. 
The “ Septennates ” fixed an expenditure on the army for 
seven years ahead and the military budget was therefore 
not voted annually but only at recurring intervals of seven 
years; the “ Navy Laws” did the same for the imperial 
navy; and the protective tariff and customs taxation, 
which largely rested on elaborate bargains with powerful 
industrial or agricultural interests or on economic treaties 
with foreign States, withdrew from the annual control 
another large slice of fiscal control. The power of the 
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purse, accordingly, which is so formidable in representative 
bodies such as the British House of Commons and which - 
gives that House an effective control over policy, over indi- 
vidual Ministers and over the Cabinet as a whole, was in the 
case of the Reichstag either an empty sham or a worthless 
legal right. Fourthly, legislation was shared between the 
Federal Council and the Reichstag. In the case of a dead- 
lock, there were no legal or constitutional means by which 
the action of the Federal Council could be harmonised 
with the views of the Reichstag if the Council refused to 
give way. If the Chancellor, as chairman of the Federal 
Council, failed to carry legislative proposals adopted by 
the Council he did not resign, nor did the majority in the 
Council resign. In a word, the Imperial Constitution did 
not provide any machinery or powers by which the will of 
the Reichstag, as representative of the German people, 
must in the last resort prevail. One example will suffice. 
The notorious proceedings of the military authorities at 
Zabern in Alsace in 1913 were severely condemned by a 
resolution in the Reichstag, passed by an overwhelming 
majority after prolonged debate. In Great Britain such a 
resolution passed by the House of Commons would have 
overthrown the Cabinet in office, or at least have caused 
the resignation of the responsible Secretary of State. In 
Germany it had as much effect on the executive as a 
resolution of the London County Council. Over the 
Prussian army the Imperial Parliament had no jurisdiction 
or authority ; and as a matter of fact one of the worst 
offenders in the Zabern affair, so far from being punished 
or censured, was shortly afterwards promoted, presumably 
because his acts were approved by the King of Prussia, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Prussian Army, and in order to 
show what the Prussian Government thought of the 
Reichstag deputies’ impertinent interference with a matter 
that vitally affected German citizens but was no concern 
of a German Parliament representative of the German 
people. 
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The key of the situation and the corner stone of the 
governmental arch of the Empire were the powers, strength, 
traditions and principles of the Prussian monarchy, which 
is the Prussian Government. Bismarck summed up the 
essence of the truth when he said, “‘ Cut away from me the 
Prussian root, convert me into a pure Imperial Minister, 
I believe I should have as little influence as everyone else.” 
Cut away from the Imperial Crown and the Federal 
Council as well as fiom the Chancellor “the Prussian 
root” and the three irresponsible organs by which the 
Empire was governed would dwindle, peak and pine 

This “ Prussian root ” had been immensely strengthened 
by the Emperor’s personal policy. He had made it his 
business to buttress up the formidable position that he 
occupies as King of Prussia and as Emperor by tightening 
and extending in every way the dynastic bonds between 
the House of Hohenzollern and the other ruling and 
princely houses in Germany. The marriages between 
Hohenzollerns and the princely dynasties resulted in 
creating, virtually, an interlocking directorate for the 
direction of the affairs of the German Empire. Through 
his dynastic connections, ramifying in all the German 
States, the personal influence of the Emperor in the making 
of policy had been enormously increased. The Emperor 
had thereby created an identity of interest between the 
Hohenzollerns and the other princely houses. Imperial 
“ penetration,” which is Prussian “ penetration,” thus 
subtly but no less surely aimed at controlling through the 
Prussianised rulers the Governments of the non-Prussian 
States. These Governments in turn controlled the Federal 
Council through their nominated representatives. The 
man who controlled the Federal Council was the man who 
had the levers of the Imperial Government of Germany 
no less firmly in his hands than he had all the levers of the 
Prussian Government under his control. The closer, in 
fact, that the Imperial mechanism is studied and tested 
by its acts since 1871, the more convincing is the conclusion 
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that, partly by its legal and constitutional rights and partly 
by “ influence,” the Federal Council was for all essential 
purposes of policy and administration an organ tuned and 
effectively controlled by Prussia. The unity of the Empire, 
it has been well said by a high German authority, was the 
unity of the princes (and their Governments) who made 
the Federal Council. And against this reinforced bulwark 
the waves of opposition, of Liberalism, of Social Democrats, 
or of Radicals, had until 1918 beaten in vain. 


IV 


S to the essentials of democratic government, it is 

common ground that unless there is a wide electoral 
suffrage, so distributed as to give equality of representation 
to equal areas the representation of the nation in the popular 
chamber will be defective and therefore undemocratic ; 
secondly, that the representative organ must have a real 
and effective control over legislation and taxation ; thirdly, 
that the Ministry or executive must be politically responsible 
to the representative chamber, above all for its policy and 
the execution of that policy, and that no Ministry can 
remain in power which has lost the confidence—1.¢., cannot 
command a majority, of that chamber; and a Ministry 
which, after the test of a general election, fails to secure 
a Majority automatically ceases to exist ; and finally, that 
if there is a second chamber which is not directly repre- 
sentative of the voters, constitutional means must exist 
which enable, in the case of deadlock or collision between 
the two chambers, the will of the representative chamber 
ultimately and automatically to prevail. These essential 
characteristics of a democratic system are independent of 
the form of Government, and are compatible alike with a 
constitutional monarchy such as exists in the British 
Empire or with a Republic such as exists in France and the 
United States. There have been in the past and there are 
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still republics more autocratic than many constitutional 
monarchies. One further characteristic must be emphasised 
—the supremacy of the civil power in the State, the Consti- 
tution and its working. A system or aGovernment in which 
the heads of the Army or the Navy whose appointment or 
tenure of office or power is independent alike of the civil 
and responsible Ministry and of the national Legislature 
and who are not directly or indirectly responsible to the 
freely elected 1epresentatives of the people, and who can 
force a policy of their own on the Government or thwart 
the policy of the responsible political and civil Ministry 
and without whose approval no political Ministry can 
exist—such a system may be efficient, but it cannot be 
democratic, and it will be destructive of the ends for which 
a democratic system exists. 

So far general principles. The previous survey of the 
Imperial Constitution establishes two clear conclusions. 
If Germany is to have a democratic government no tinkering 
of the old Constitution will suffice. ‘The whole of the old 
imperial fabric must be demolished, and the machinery of 
government must be recreated on different principles in a 
different spirit and for fundamentally different objects, so 
that the legislative, taxative, executive and policy-making 
organs of the united German State are reshaped and inter- 
related in a wholly different way. Secondly, this drastic 
reconstruction must be accompanied by a no less drastic 
reconstruction of the Constitution and governmental organs 
of the Kingdom of Prussia. The observers who maintained 
before and during the war that nothing short of defeat 
would create the necessary mental attitude in the German 
people, and that nothing short of a revolution would destroy 
the obstacles or provide the driving force required to effect 
these two drastic revisions, have been proved to be right. 
Regarded historically, indeed, the situation in the closing 
weeks of 1918 reverted to the situation in the spring of 
1848. The leaders of 1848 grasped very clearly that 
unless “ Prussia was dissolved in Germany ” the Revolution 
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which would have given Germany a liberal, democratic and 
unifying Constitution on truly nationalist lines would end 
in the collapse of the revolution and the triumph of reaction. 
They recognised that the failure of the Revolution to 
master Prussia was the main cause of the catastrophe of 
1849. ‘The subsequent conversion of Germany from the 
principles of democratic self-government to the principles of 
militarism, based on the gospel of Power, was the result of 
this collapse. Germany has now imposed on herself the 
task of demolishing the work and the career of Bismarck 
and the post-Bismarckians and of extirpating Prussianism 
without destroying Prussia. A similar task was imposed 
on the men of 1789 in France. They had to destroy 
the achievements and principles of Richelieu and of 
Louis XIV. without destroying France. 

It is far too early yet to estimate with any confidence 
what the governing ideas—les idées maitresses—of the Revo- 
lution are and what they will produce in Germany. A 
revolution that is the outcome of a political bankruptcy 
foreshadowed before the war and of the military and 
economic collapse due directly to a signal defeat, a revolu- 
tion framed in the moral chaos and the national exhaustion 
that so frequently precede an unqualified military collapse, 
invariably produces a bewildering political situation, the 
transient features of which are not easily distinguished from 
the permanent. In the making of a nation’s mind at any 
time, and never more so than on the morrow of a humiliating 
and enervating national failure, empirical inferences which 
lead to avowedly transient expedients are disentangled with 
difficulty from the abiding convictions which become the 
stuff of a nation’s interpretation of life and the groundwork 
of its political organisation. Our information, too, to-day 
as to the real forces and aims in Germany is imperfect, 
contradictory and biassed both in the sources from which 
it is derived and in the minds that strive to interpret it. 
To the world outside Germany it is as difficult to understand 
and judge impartially the mind of the “ Socialist Demo- 
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crats ”’ as it is to judge impartially the creed of a Bolshevist. 
The democratic Germany that non-German Europe desires 
to see established is not necessarily the democratic Germany 
for which German democrats may be working with energy 
and sincerity. Nor have we any satisfactory evidence yet 
that the Revolution has produced or will produce the 
leaders with the moral imagination, the faith and the 
constructive statesmanship which alone can build out of 
the concrete and rubble of revolution greater than the 
Revolution itself knows or desires. The Revolutions of 
history that have failed are not those in which the action 
has been lacking but in which appetites, misinterpreted as 
ideas, rapidly shrivel into the tactical compromises of 
faction leaders, divided from each other only by their 
personal ambitions and lust of class power. Few, if any, 
Revolutions have contributed permanently to a nation’s 
growth or the world’s civilisation which have not had to win 
through by prolonged fighting and in which the decisions 
have been decisions of ideas and not of battalions. The 
“ bloodless ” English Revolution of 1688 was preceded by 
the epic of the Great Rebellion and the drawn-out struggle 
of 1660 to 1688, in which first principles were slowly 
hammered into a coherent programme ; it had to fight and 
win two great European wars before its ideas permanently 
passed into the blood of the English nation and into the 
fabric of the English Constitution. From one point of view 
the most disquieting feature of the German Revolution so 
far has been the ease with which it has been accomplished 
and the general unanimity with which it has apparently 
been accepted. 

Unless, however, events are completely misleading, the 
German people seem to have drawn two deeply significant 
conclusions and to make them the foundations for the 
constructive work to follow: first, that the monarchical 
principle as hitherto understood in Germany is incom- 
patible with a free and self-governing polity; secondly, 
that the fundamental principles of the old Imperial Con- 
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stitution are incompatible with the organs and machinery 
of a true democracy. The full import of the draft Con- 
stitution, already published, can only be grasped if compared 
articlewby article and clause by clause with the text of the 
old Imperial Constitution, roughly analysed in the first part 
of this essay. The substitution of a Republic and a 
President for an Emperor and a monarchy is not the most 
striking point. A Republic, unitarian or federative, is not 
in itself necessarily democratic; it is the type not the 
form of government that really matters. As has already 
been emphasised, the analyst of constitutions finds his 
criterion in the principles and their application in the 
functions and interrelation of the organs of government, 
not in the form, which is largely a question of nomen- 
clature. The text of the draft Constitution clearly 
indicates certain principles; and it is these which are 
important. The methods and form that these may 
ultimately take will obviously require much patient 
elaboration, but at present they do not affect the core of 
the problem. 

The Constitution starts by asserting that the new Ger- 
many will be a union of free and democratic States, the 
composition of which may vary but the character of whose 
Governments must not conflict with the character of the 
united German State, whether it be a unitarian or a federal 
republic, and it rules out as inadmissible all particular 
constitutions that infringe the main principles. It places 
sovereignty in the people as the source and authority of 
power: it lays down a universal suffrage irrespective of 
creed or sex; and it reserves by careful enumeration 
specified subjects and spheres of legislation for the central 
authority, as being matters of common concern and interest 
to the whole German people, such as foreign relations, 
defence, currency, economic communications, the general 
civil and criminal law, etc. Moreover, it guarantees not 
only certain inalienable “liberties of the subject” to all 
Germans, but promises “ minority rights ” to “ the parts 
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of the population within the Empire speaking a foreign 
tongue.” It places the Headship of the State in a President, 
elected by the whole German people for seven years, to 
whom is assigned the function of representing the Empire 
internationally, with the power to sign treaties and declare 
war and peace, as defined in the organic law. The supreme 
legislative organ is to be a Reichstag’of two Chambers, 
the upper composed of deputies of the Free States, the lower 
of deputies for the united Gremany. No one can be a 
member of both Houses. The government is to be in 
the hands of a Chancellor with the requisite number of 
Ministers, who will be the parliamentary heads of the great 
executive departments, appointed by the President of the 
Empire. The Chancellor and his ministerial colleagues 
are to be responsible to the Reichstag, to hold office only 
so long as they have the confidence of the Parliament and 
to retire as soon as they lose that confidence. All legislation 
and imperial taxation are necessary prerogatives of the 
Imperial Parliament. 
Certain points are not made clear in this draft sketch— 
é.g., whether the President is a necessary party to legislation, 
in the sense of having a direct or a suspensive veto ; whether 
the President is a member of the Ministerial Council or 
whether like a constitutional sovereign he stands outside 
the Ministerial Cabinet and is “advised ” by it; what the 
relations of the two chambers are in the case of conflicting 
action and to what extent legal means are provided for 
reconciling or harmonising a collision between the Upper 
and Lower House; how far the Parliament is an 
essential party to all treaties which do not require 
legislative action; and (most important of all) whether 
the supremacy of the civil power and the subordination of 
the military and naval authorities to ministerial control 
are adequately secured—in other words, whether the 
supreme command of the military and naval force is vested 
in the President, whether that supreme command is subject 
to ministerial advice and to the parliamentary responsibility 
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of Ministers for that advice.* As has already been empha- 
sised in the preceding pages, the decisive test of the 
character of a State is not the lip homage of a paragraph 
in a written Constitution to the general principles of 
democracy but the effective control of the representative 
legislative organ over policy and those who make it. The 
organ which makes policy may vary in form and composition 
in various States, but unless that organ is subject to the 
control of the nation’s representatives, unless the national 
Parliament is in effect a government-making policy-making 
organ, power without responsibility will be in one set of 
hands and responsibility without power in another. It is 
policy that makes war and peace and not war and peace 
that make policy. 

But, with these reserves, the draft Constitution is a large 
and impressive advance to democratic self-government, and 
the adoption of its main principles will sweep away all the 
obstacles so ingeniously provided in the old imperial fabric 
to a parliamentary and democratic system. 

There still remains, however, the question of Prussia, 
and apparently public opinion in Germany is much exercised 
over this formidable difficulty. Clearly, the substantive 
adoption of the draft Constitution would complete the 
abolition of the old monarchical system of government in 
Prussia, implied in the flight and abdication of the late 
Emperor and Crown Prince. The elections to the German 
National Assembly and the Prussian elections have proved 
in a very decisive way how small is the party of the (Junker) 
Conservatives and even of the National Liberals. Inci- 
dentally the elections have verified the claim, continuously 
asserted by the Progressives since 1890, that the governing 
class in Prussia was in a hopeless minority even in Prussia 
and only retained its monopoly of power by the anomalous 
Prussian Constitution and the army. The principle, in 

* In the Provisional, as distinct from the Draft Constitutions, the con- 


trol of the military forces is vested in the President and the exercise of the 
control is made subject to ministerial and parliamentary responsibility. 
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short, that every citizen is to count for one and no one for 
more than one has revealed Prussian Junkertum in all its 
naked unloveliness. But if the Revolution has for the time 
made Junkertum impotent it has not reduced the pre- 
dominance of Prussia in Germany, though it has put the 
predominance in a different setting. Prussia remains as 
before, two-thirds of Germany in area, wealth and popula- 
tion and probably in disciplined organisation ; Prussia on 
strict democratic principles can claim more effectively than 
ever to decide what Germany shall be. In a word, the 
difficulty of “dissolving Prussia in Germany” has been 
increased rather than diminished by the Revolution. 
Hence, the spawn of schemes for redistributing Germany 
on a new regional plan—which are only schemes more or 
less clumsily devised for breaking up Prussia geographically 
and administratively into its component parts; hence the 
proposals to transfer the capital from Berlin to Frankfort, 
Leipzig, Weimar or some other urban centre; hence the 
importance attached to the inclusion of the Austrian 
Germans in the new Germany, as a buttress to the South 
Germans against the Prussian predominance in North and 
Centre. 

Economic facts, however, cannot be put into a siding by 
arbitrary lines on a map, or redistributions of political units. 
It is more than probable that in the twentieth century the 
political centre of gravity will coincide more closely than 
ever with the economic centre. Just as no organic imperial 
law could make the university of Jena more important than 
the university of Berlin, so no jiggling with boundaries can 
make seven millions of Bavarians or twenty millions of 
South Germans more important than forty millions of 
Prussians. The importance of New York or Chicago is 
not diminished by fixing the capital at Washington. Nor 
is Germany a young State starting afresh with a compara- 
tively clean slate on which to write her ideals and her 
institutions. ‘The only important and relevant question is 
the solidarity of Prussia itself, which will be decided by the 
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Prussians, not the Bavarians, Badeners or German Austrians, 
and any opinion of a non-German outsider, very imperfectly 
informed as to the state of things in Prussia to-day, on the 
solidarity of the modern Prussia is at best a speculative 
guess and sheer waste of time. Yet nothing is more im- 
portant now than whether the Prussia of 191g is a real 
unity, or is only a factitious amalgamation, too recently 
clamped together, and only united in the past by the old 
monarchical system and authority which will naturally and 
easily dissolve into three or four well marked parts. It is 
not too much to assert that much of the future evolution of 
Germany turns on the real internal solidarity and unity 
of the Prussia of 1919—1.¢., if the democratic parties in 
Prussia coincide with the democratic parties outside it. 
The new Germany may well be an “ extended Prussia,” 
srecisely as Treitschke correctly said that the German 
Empire of 1871 was “an extended Prussia.” And for 
Europe no less than Germany the abjuration by Prussia 
of its old principles and its conversion to new principles 
of life and action are the transcendant problems of the 
next twenty years. For they will decide the character 
of the new Germany. Writers such as Paul Lentsch 
and the neo-Socialist Democrat school suggest to impartial 
observers the ominous inference that the heart of the 
Prussian “ democrat” in its fundamental categories of 
thought and feeling is not so generically different from 
the heart of a Reventlow or a Bernhardi. The gospel 
of power, that Might is the basis of Right and that 
ends justify means, can be combined as effectively with 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, representative institu- 
tions and republican equality as Bismarckianism was with 
universal manhood suffrage and a caste oligarchy. “The 
purification of the voice of the people in the interests of a 
democratic nation ” may be as necessary to, and as easily 
carried out by, a Jacobin or a Bolshevist Ministry as by a 
Windischgratz or an Enver. Democracies, profoundly 
influenced by economic forces in the world-competition of 
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national groups and unconsciously haunted by the ghosts 
of the living imperial systems that they have slain, are prone 
to revel in strong executives, because they can garner the 
fruits of Machtpolittk while subconsciously repudiating 
all responsibility for its ethical justification. Political, like 
philosophical, pragmatism was not the invention of the 
last half of the nineteenth century and the doctrine that 
what will “ work” is ethically valid is susceptible of many 
interpretations. Reason of Princes was easily converted 
into Reason of State and Reason of State into Reason of 
Nations and Reason of Nations into Reason of Peoples, 
interpreted by a minority in power. The Jacobin could 
say with as profound a conviction as could a Louis XIV., 
Pétat c’est moi! Nor has Europe finished yet with Jacobins, 
though it may call them by other names. 

Have Prussia and Germany finished with Junkertum ? 
Revolutions do produce miracles ; and it may be that the 
Junkers who have not drawn a sword or lost a life for the 
creed they incarnated for two hundred years recognise 
that they are beaten and must go, and go for ever. It 
may be, however, that they are biding their time. The 
Revolution has not deprived them of their courage, their 
formidable brains, their class-solidarity and their wonderful 
gifts of discipline and organisation. France, says M. Sorel 
of 1799, awaited and asked for a Caesar, and Caesar was 
there. If the new Germany, between Spartacists and 
Red Guards on the one side and “ Girondin” socialist 
democrats on the other, calls in despair for a Caesar, the 
Junkers will be there. And the Junkers believe in the cure 
of moral and administrative paralysis by “the whiff of 
grapeshot.” Democratic Germany may yet have to buy, 
like other nations, the right to democratic freedom at a 
great price. For nations that buy their freedom in the 
cheapest nearly always ends by selling it in the dearest 
market. 

Constitution-making is a fertile field for ingenuity, but 
neither States nor Constitutions live on ingenuity. The 
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remaking of a nation’s traditions, ideals, political conven- 
tions and principles of government is one of the most 
difficult and slow of human operations. And it would be 
foolish to expect the Prussian nation, for two hundred years 
born, bred and drilled in an anti-democratic system, and 
the German nation that for half a century has lived under 
the old Imperial Constitution, to abandon at the stroke of 
a legislator’s pen all its convictions and to change its mental 
atmosphere as easily as it can pass from the “ field-grey ” 
uniform to civilian fustian. True democracy is not solely 
a question of the forms and organs of government ; it is a 
life and an attitude towards life—and above all an attitude 
towards, and a creed of, international relations. There is 
no need to be pessimistic about the future of Germany, 
if Europe will promote and not retard the conversion of 
Germany and above all of Prussia. The structure and 
organs of government can in time create the cast of a 
nation’s mind. The one vital necessity at present is that 
the foundations of the new German Constitution should be 
well and truly laid and that the machinery of government 
should be such as will work most easily for democratic 
ends and not require continual wrenching to establish the 
habit of self-government and the will to treat other nations 
as it treats itself. In a very few months it will be possible 
to decide whether the Constituent National Assembly has 
in the colossal task that awaits it secured the essentials. 
And the future of the League of Nations largely depends 
on the work of the German Constituent National Assembly. 
Not least with a Germany, schooled by defeat and inspired 
by disaster, rests the decision whether and how the world 
can be made safe tor Democracy. 





INDIAN POLITICS 


I. Tue Reception oF THE Montacu-CHELmsrorD REPORT 


EW State documents of a complexity comparable to 

that of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Consti- 
tutional Reforms have been published at a time and 
under conditions less favourable for calm consideration. 
The whole political atmosphere of India in the early part 
of the year was surcharged with uneasiness. The news 
from the western front was extremely disquieting; the 


three great German drives had achieved remarkable 
results, and the forlorn nature of the hope which inspired 
them was not realised in India. The news from Central 
Asia was vague and disturbing. What trouble was brew- 
ing behind the North-West Frontier of India? All kinds 
of wild rumours were current. 

In some parts of India it was widely believed that 
German troops had forced the Khaibar Pass and were in 
possession of Peshawar. In the North-West Frontier 
Province the spectacle of the removal of some railway lines 
from a little-used track, for use in Mesopotamia, was the 
cause of a rumour that the British were about to evacuate 
India. Throughout Northern India it was commonly 
whispered that the Germans were winning. This was a 
matter of grave moment. The absorption of silver by the 
country at once increased by leaps, as rumours of Govern- 
ment’s difficulties were circulated. The note issue which 
was adopted to relieve the currency shortage rather added 
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to the general suspicion, and it was some time before the 
new notes were accepted at their face value. Nor was the 
prevailing uneasiness confined to the ignorant. From 
Mr. Lloyd George’s telegram to the Viceroy on April 2nd 
it was perfectly clear that India would have to meet any 
attack in the immediate future from her own resources. 
It thus behoved her to organise her resources to the utmost. 

The Government of India realised the seriousness of the 
situation, and a special war conference was summoned to 
Delhi for April 27th and the two following days. At this 
conference non-officials, both princes and politicians, were 
prominently represented. Lord Chelmsford took the 
conference frankly into his counsels. In his speech on 
April 27th he said : 


The terrible revolution which has hurled Russia into anarchy, 
has opened another door for Germany, through Southern Russia 
to the confines of Eastern Persia and Afghanistan. At present 
famine, lawlessness, and chaos reign along the path which the 
German forces would have to traverse to approach us by that 
route ; and as yet, pre-occupied with the stupendous struggle in 
the West, Germany has made no military move whatsoever in this 
direction. But the door is open, and we must be on our guard. 
In this war as in no war before we have to look ahead and prepare 
for every possible contingency. 


The response was immediate and gratifying. Prince 
vied with politician in assuring the Government of his 
hearty support and steadfast determination to carry on the 
war. The one jarring note was struck by the Extremist 
leaders, who seized the occasion to bargain with Govern- 
ment, demanding immediate political concessions as the 
price of their support. The conference then proceeded to 
consider the best methods of making use both of India’s 
man-power and India’s resources. ‘The man-power question 
was the most prominent. India was called upon to add 
half a million recruits to her Army. ‘The Central Recruit- 
ing Board, aided by provincial and local organisations, set 
itself at once to the task; and we may anticipate a little by 
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saying that in May, June and July over 97,000 combatants 
and nearly 55,000 non-combatants were enlisted. In 
August and September the combined total of combatant 
and non-combatant recruitments was no less than 156,477. 
Inspired, doubtless, by the success previously attending 
the efforts of the Munitions Board and the Central Re- 
cruiting Board, the authorities proceeded to constitute a 
number of other Boards, to aid in the task of applying the 
resources of India to the prosecution of the war. A Pub- 
licity Board for the dissemination of war information and 
the contradiction of misleading rumours was started. A 
Central Transport and Foodstuffs Board was constituted 
to organise animal and mechanical transport, and to 
arrange for the fuller development of Indian foodstuffs 
supply and its more economica] distribution. An Em- 
ployment Board for the utilisation of the offers of volun- 
tary service, with which the Government of India was 
inundated, was another result of the conference. Officials 
and non-officials, Indians and Europeans, combined loyally 
to make the new organisations successful. The provinces 
constituted their own Boards, working under the general 
directions of the Central Board: and on all sides war 
activities were “ speeded up.” 

The operations of these new organisations, the manifold 
activities of the Government, and the efforts of the local 
authorities combined to bring the war home to India as 
never before. One feature of this new realisation of the 
world situation was the increased co-operation between 
Government and the non-officials; including, above all, 
politicians of moderate opinion. The Home Rule Leaguers, 
on the other hand, showed their desire to bargain with 
Government before taking any part in the new activities. 
In some places unpleasant incidents arose out of this 
attitude. In Bombay, for example, in the course of a war 
loan meeting, some prominent Home Rule leaders, with 
Mr. B. G. Tilak at their head, attempted to introduce an 
amendment with a political bias into a formal loyalty 
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resolution. On being called to order by Lord Willingdon, 
the Governor of Bombay, who was presiding over the 
meeting, they left the hall. In Madras also, the Adyar 
Press continued to make things difficult for Government. 
Retusing to sink their energies in war work, Mrs. Besant 
and her followers threw themselves with zeal into a new 
campaign for “‘ National Education.” Mr. G. S. Arundale, 
one of her trusted coadjutors, publicly announced that there 
was a war going on in the country on two fronts, the Home 
Rule front and the “ National Education front.” He 
exhorted all patriotic students to leave Government 
institutions and to flock to national institutions. The 
leaders of the non-Brahman community of the Madras 
Presidency, ever suspicious of the Home Rule Leaguers, 
professed to find in the “ National Education ” campaign 
an insidious manceuvre to entrap the unwary, and to unite 
educated non-Brahmans and Home Rule Leaguers upon a 
common platform. It must be admitted that they had 
some grounds for their suspicions. Another campaign, led 
by Mr. B. P. Wadia, Mrs. Besant’s other henchman, had 
already resulted in securing the adherence of many un- 
educated non-Brahmans to the Home Rule cause. This 
was a labour campaign; it aimed at the organisation of 
mill hands and workers of that class in opposition to the 
forces of capital; it stirred up discontent with their lot 
among hundreds of ignorant persons. The production 
of munitions was seriously affected, and it became plain 
that a deliberate attempt was being made to appeal to 
the Labour Party at home by a misrepresentation of the 
i rces which were in conflict in India. For their part the 
non-Brahman leaders suspected that an attack was being 
made upon their community from either side; the labour 
campaign being designed to attract the uneducated, and 
the National Education campaign to attract the educated 
members. If this was in truth one of the motives for 
starting the National Education campaign, the hopes of 
its designers were not fulfilled. From many quarters the 
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new project was subject to searching criticisms. Princi- 
pal Paranjpye, who occupies a leading place among Indian 
educationists, characterised “ National Education” as “ no- 
thing but a congregation of all the educational fads which 
are or have been current in the country. It is a sort of 
cave of Adullam to which anyone dissatisfied with any 
phase of our educational system may betake himself or 
herself.” The one result of the movement was to make 
the non-Brahmans more suspicious than ever. 

Another difficult factor in the political situation was 
the uneasiness of the Muhammadan community. During 
the whole course of the war they have been in a hard 
position, torn between their religious inclinations and 
their loyalty. The fall of Baghdad and the capture of 
Jerusalem had been very severe blows to them. In 
their uneasiness they were unreasonably distrustful of 
the intentions of Government. As has been pointed out 
in a previous article, their uneasiness dates really from 
the revocation of the partition of Bengal in 1911, which 
persuaded them that they had more to fear from the 
Hindus than to hope from Government. The feeling 
was augmented by the growth of Pan-Islamism and jealousy 
for the welfare of Turkey. It was crowned by suspicion 
of the repressive measures which Government, in sheer 
self-defence, had been compelled to take against politico- 
religious agitators like Maulana Ahmad and the Ali brothers. 
The new party which dominated the Muslim League was 
hand in glove with the Home Rule Leaguers and lost no 
opportunity of trying to induce the whole Muhammadan 
community to join with the Home Rule Leaguers in em- 
barrassing Government. ‘The major portion of the com- 
munity, however, remained very distrustful of the inten- 
tions of the Hindus. The Arrah riots of 1917 had left an 
uncomfortable bitterness, and had gone far to disintegrate 
the carefully staged unity of the Lucknow Conference. 
One influential Muhammadan community in Bengal, 
indeed, in the course of an address presented to the Viceroy 
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and Mr. Montagu, had gone so far as to say that “ the ink 
of the composition of the Lucknow agreement has been 
washed out in the blood of the Arrah martyrs.” 

Such, in brief, were some of the factors influencing the 
conditions of India when the Reforms Report was pub- 
lished on July 8th. Public feeling, which had been very 
uneasy both among the educated and the non-educated, 
was now showing some symptoms of quietening down. 
But the Muhammadans, the Home Rule Leaguers, the non- 
Brahmans, and the old-fashioned conservative elements 
of the community were all in a more or less restless con- 
dition. The Europeans, as they are wont, gave no sign. 
They regarded the whole “ atmosphere of reform” with 
great suspicion. At one time it seemed that they would 
have joined hands with moderate Indians in the scheme 
known as the “ joint address.” But they let this oppor- 
tunity pass and held themselves aloof, going about their 
ordinary vocations and carrying on their work or their 
official business with depleted staffs and quiet fortitude. 
On all sides, however, the Report was awaited with keen 
anxiety. 

The first party to take action were the Home Rule 
Leaguers. A few days before the Report was published 
Sir Subramanya Iyer took upon himself to condemn it in 
advance. A retired judge of the High Court of Madras, 
he had lately prominently identified himself with the 
Home Rule Leaguers, and had come into something like 
notoriety owing to his dispatch of a letter to President 
Wilson accusing the Government of oppression and 
inviting the President’s intervention in favour of Mrs. 
Besant. This letter was freely condemned in all res- 
ponsible quarters, both Indian and European, and was 
characterised by the Secretary of State for India as 
“ disgraceful.” The author “announced that he had 
resigned ” the decorations which he had received for his 
past services to Government, and attempted to pose as a 
national leader hoping for official censure and the 
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advertisement of a cause célébre. But the Government 
of India declined to add a martyr’s crown to his other 
distinctions. No action was taken against him, with the 
result that in a short time he retired once more into 
obscurity. On July 4th, however, he came out with a 
long article in New India, in which he explicitly condemned 
Reform proposals which he had not seen. The article 
contained the following sentence : 


If a scheme of reform is produced by any section of our country- 
men, we have a duty carefully to examine that scheme. Anything 
which originates with foreigners violates the principle of self- 
determination and, therefore, time and energy should be economised 
in dealing with them. The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme falls 
into the second class, and a strong wholesale and prompt rejection 
is all that is necessary. 


This remarkable sentiment is in many ways typical. 
No scheme which the British Government could have 
produced would have been acceptable to the Home Rule 
Leaguers. Divided as they were in religious and political 


sentiment, the one plank in their common platform was 
opposition to Government. To accept any scheme which 
Government put forward would have been to deprive 
them of all unity and all claim to be considered as a political 
party. An interesting illustration of this point is provided 
by the fact that the Home Rule Leaguers were the only 
people who expressed their opinion promptly, decisively, 
and unhesitatingly within a few hours of the publication 
of the Report—at a time, in fact, when other people were 
still engaged in reading it. Partly, no doubt, this was due 
to their desire to give opinion a lead, to force the hand of 
the whole nationalist party by a sudden stroke and to 
stand forward as protagonists of the popular side. On 
July 8th Mrs. Besant, in the course of an article in New 
India, remarked : 


If the Council of State and the Council of Princes as affecting 
British India were abolished ; if the control of the purse were given 
in the Supreme and local Legislative Councils; if a four-fifths 
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elected majority in both Councils were given; if the Executive 
Council were half English and half Indian, the latter from the 
elected members ; if provincial finance and that of the transferred 
subjects were secured; and if a date for Home Rule were fixed ; 
then the new Bill might be discussable and satisfactorily improved. 
As it is, the proposals are impossible, India wants and intends to 
have self-government, self-determination, and, at best, the scheme 
offers a doubtfully improved British Government in the provinces 
for another ten years, with the certainty of continual friction ending 
in the possibility of provincial autonomy. The Government of 
India is dis-improved, and the autocracy fortified by the additional 
trench of a second chamber : the scheme is unworthy to be offered by 
England or to be accepted by India. 


These words are notable in connection with the fact 
that Mrs. Besant since denies, as we shall see, that she 
ever counselled the rejection of the scheme. Mr. B. G. 
Tilak was not far behind her in pronouncing with great 
assurance that the scheme was “ entirely unacceptable.” 
In Madras 15 Home Rule Leaguers issued a manifesto 
declaring : 


The scheme is so radically wrong alike in principle and in detail 
that in our opinion it is impossible to modify or to improve it. 


In strong contrast with the hasty action of the Home 
Rulers, moderate and responsible opinion was slow in 
making up its mind. Criticism of some kind or another 
was expected by the public from all prominent leaders, 
with the natural result that the majority of the criticisms 
were cautious and non-committal. In her haste Mrs. 
Besant herself, as the Servant of India subsequently 
pointed out, had fallen into some serious errors of fact in 
her detailed analysis of the recommendations, and few were 
anxious to follow her lead or imitate her example. There 
was a general reluctance in many quarters to pronounce 
upon particular recommendations, but in strong contrast 
to the attitude of the Home Rule Leaguers was the attitude 
of the old pillars of the National Congress like Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha of Bombay, and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea of 
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Bengal. They were unanimous in pronouncing the scheme 
to be a substantial instalment of responsible government, 
a generous advance, and an honest effort to meet the 
legitimate aspirations of educated Indians. 

The report was a document of such magnitude and 
complexity that it was no wonder if, when war activities 
were absorbing the entire energies of the European popu- 
lation, but little time could be found by them to discuss it. 
Long after Indian opinion had settled down into certain 
well-defined channels, the opinion of the European com- 
munity, both official and non-official, was far from clear. 

The comments of the Press were at first very cautious, 
but on the whole favourable. On the European side, 
journals of weight and standing like the Times of India and 
the Pioneer showed a praiseworthy endeavour to treat the 
scheme soberly, fairly and honestly. The English Press 
of Calcutta did not issue its comment for some time, but 
after a while hazarded an opinion that European interests 
were likely to suffer under the new proposals. The same 
attitude of hesitation marked, if not for so long, the pro- 
nouncements of the Indian Press. With the exception of 
the Home Rule journals, few Indian papers knew at first 
what to make of the report. Moderate organs like the 
Leader (Allahabad) and the Bengali (Calcutta) started with 
a disposition in favour of it. The extremist organs like 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) and the Kesari 
(Poona) started with a disposition the other way. But it 
was some little while before either party was in a position 
to pronounce considered views upon the whole scheme. 

The internal political situation began to develop in a 
very interesting manner. Before long there were distinct 
signs that the moderate politicians, so long overshadowed 
by the restless activity and superior initiative of the 
extremists, were using the Reform Scheme as a rallying | 
point. For the past few months they had suffered with 
ill-concealed restiveness the domination of the Home 
Rule Leaguers, but having themselves no policy of a con- 
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structive nature to put forward, they were driven to accept 
the results of the Lucknow Congress and to abide by the 
much-advertised Congress League Scheme. They had 
now for the first time something to oppose to that scheme, 
and they shortly showed that they were unwilling to 
submit longer to the intemperance of the Left. As the 
liberal and far-reaching character of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Scheme became generally realised among the educated 
classes, the conviction spread and gained ground that the 
extremists had been wrong in denouncing it. The gene- 
rally favourable opinion expressed in the British Press, to 
which the utmost publicity was given by Government, 
helped to convince responsible leaders that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme was not one to be hastily rejected. 
The more influential journals, both Indian and English 
editéd, like the Leader (Allahabad), the Servant of India 
(Poona), the Indian Social Reformer (Bombay), the Times of 
India (Bombay), and the Pioneer (Allahabad) solemnly 
warned Indian politicians of the folly of an uncompro- 
mising rejection. It was urged that if the scheme were not 
accepted India would certainly not get more, and might 
well get less, than what was now offered. This con- 
sideration, combined with the attitude of a certain section 
of the British Press, which expressed open hostility to the 
scheme on the ground of undue haste and precipitation, 
produced in many quarters the impression that if Indian 
politicians did not rally to their support soberly and 
promptly the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms would pro- 
bably be wrecked by those who disliked them. Moderate 
opinion in Bombay, in the Central Provinces, in Bengal 
and in the United Provinces gathered round leaders like 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Sir Bepin Bose, Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamani. 
The views which they expressed were echoed by veteran 
Congress leaders like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, who wrote 
to the papers expressing his frank agreement with the ideas 
underlying the new scheme. Indian politicians of this 
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stamp, while reserving a right to ask for modifications in 
detail, showed themselves generally appreciative of . the 
Reform Proposals. Before much time had passed it became 
overwhelmingly clear that the avowed hostility of the 
extremists had failed to carry conviction with the politically 
minded classes. ‘The hollowness of the extremists’ claim 
to voice “ the opinion of India” became more than ever 
apparent when it was plain that they did not even voice the 
opinion of the politically minded. So completely had they 
mistaken the way the political cat was going to jump that 
they were soon compelled by force of circumstances to eat 
their own words. Extremist leaders who, a short while 
before, had denounced the scheme as disgraceful and 
unworthy, who had clamoured for uncompromising rejec- 
tion, found themselves obliged to pretend they had meant 
something quite different. They assumed an air of indig- 
nant surprise at the fact that they could have been mistaken 
so strangely. ‘“ Reject the scheme ”—they said, “ Who 
Says we want to reject the scheme? All we want is to 
introduce certain modifications into it. We do not differ 
in essentials from our moderate brethren.” But the 
moderates were too wise to fall into the trap. ‘They knew 
by bitter experience that the extremists had secured 
complete control over the local machinery of the Congress 
and of the Muslim League. They resolutely held their 
own meetings, passed their own motions and took their 
own line, entirely refusing to attend the meetings of 
the local Congress committees. They knew what would 
happen if they did. In Bengal, for example, the special 
provincial Conference which was held on July 14th, met 
pledged to oppose the scheme in the most uncompromising 
spirit. Resolutions of a sweeping character were carried 
amid scenes of disorder. The only persons who were 
listened to were those who voiced violent sentiments. 
All moderate opinions were howled down. It was on 
account of their desire to avoid a repetition of incidents 
of this kind that the moderates steadfastly declined to 
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attend the emergency meeting of the Indian National 
Congress which was arranged at the end of August to 
consider the scheme. More, they announced their in- 
tention of holding a special conference of their own at 
some time after the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, which was fixed for September 4th. They 
rejected all the overtures of the extremists, and despite 
their subjection to an alternate treatment of prayers and 
threats, they refused either to budge from their general 
adherence to the principles of the scheme or to go back 
upon their tacit abandonment of the Congress-League 
programme. 

The importance of this emergence of the moderates can 
hardly be over-estimated. For some time they had been 
sunk in the mass of a single large national party, and for 
this party the extremists had claimed to speak. ‘The lack 
of statesmanship of the extremists had dissipated the 
carefully camouflaged unity, and had brought to light the 
radical cleavage of aims, of methods, of means favoured 
by the two parties. We may quote here the distinction 
between the two drawn out by Mr. B. L. Mitter, a promi- 
nent moderate of Calcutta, and a member of the new 
moderate organisation : the National Liberal League. “ The 
extremists would have nothing to do with the English in 
the Government or outside, the moderates consider co- 
operation with the English necessary for national develop- 
ment, political, industrial, economic and otherwise. The 
extremists would straightway assume full responsibility of 
Government; the moderates think that would lead to 
chaos and would proceed by stages. It is the difference 
between cataclysm and evolution. The extremists’ ideal 
is destruction of the existing order of things in the hope 
that something better will take its place, for nothing can 
be worse than what is; the moderates’ ideal is formation 
of new order of things on definite progressive lines. One 
is chance, the other is design. ‘The primary difference (so 
far as methods are concerned) is that the extremists’ 
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method is not necessarily constitutional; the moderates’ 
method always constitutional. Some extremists use vio- 
lence, others work secretly and spread discontent and 
disaffection. Others again, pretending to follow legitimate 
methods of agitation, take care not to discourage un- 
constitutional methods or even crimes, nay, they miss no 
opportunity to applaud criminals as martyrs. There are 
others, again, who merely idealise and are content with 
rousing the passions of the people. Intrigue and abuse 
are the general weapons in the extremists’ armoury. The 
moderates always act openly and with dignity, and follow 
lawful methods of agitation. ‘The extremists always oppose 
the Government. The moderates co-operate with autho- 
rity, and oppose when necessary in the interests of the 
country. Lastly, the extremists appeal only to the pas- 
sions of the people ; the moderates appeal to their reason.” 
This statement is noteworthy, even if it is of value rather 
as a political declaration than as an entirely faithful summary 
of facts. 

The first result of the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme was thus to drive a wedge 
between the moderates and the extremists. In the former 
there is to be found the beginning of a real centre party 
midway between the extremists on the one hand and the 
non-vocal conservatives on the other. Without the exis- 
tence of some such party it is difficult to see how the 
system of responsible government can be carried on. 
With its emergence the organisation of political parties in 
the strict sense of the word may be said to begin. 

It must, however, be realised that the moderates were 
not prepared at this time to accept the scheme in a spirit 
of lamb-like submission. There were certain definite 
modifications which they desired to see introduced. At 
first, indeed, it looked as though some of these modifica- 
tions would aim at a virtual remodelling of the scheme, 
but before long wiser counsels prevailed. They realised 
that it was above all things important not to wreck the 
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project, and they began to confine their suggested amend- 
ments to matters which did not affect the main principles 
at stake. The much-discussed plan of “ dyarchy ” came in 
for little comment from anyone, and the moderates were 
not disposed to quarrel with it. They had, indeed, but 
little objection to the principal provisions of the scheme, 
their main desire being that it should be carried further 
in certain directions. They desired that the principle of 
responsibility should be introduced into the Governnient 
of India also, without, as we shall see, quite realising the 
practical difficulties involved. They did not at first like 
the Council of State, although it soon ceased to be an 
object of determined attack. They wanted one-half of 
the Executive Council of the Viceroy to be Indians, but 
they were not particular as to how the Indian members 
were to be selected. In the sphere of local government 
they disliked the power which would fall to the Governors’ 
lot under the new conditions; they feared the budget 
arrangements and the possible starvation of the transferred 
subjects ; they desired that the importance of the reserved 
subjects should be reduced as much as possible; they 
disliked the grand committee procedure. None the less, 
they were prepared to accord to the scheme a hearty 
measure of support. 

As the details of the scheme gradually became appre- 
ciated in India, there began to emerge in addition to the 
clamour of the great split between the extremists and the 
moderates, a chorus of dissentient voices emanating from 
particular interests which conceived they had been handled 
cavalierly. The European commercial community, in 
addition to what may be called its traditional attitude of 
hostility to proposals which it fears may weaken the posi- 
tion of the Europeans of India, found cause of uneasiness 
in the objections put forward by the framers of the Report 
to the principle of communal representation. It may 
indeed be questioned whether those who drew up the 
Report would not have been wiser, from the tactical point 
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of view, to have given rather more prominence to their 
discussion of the interests of the commercial community. 
From a casual reading of the proposals much can be found 
which lends support to the idea, widely ventilated in certain 
quarters, that European interests and the importance of 
the European community were left conveniently in the 
background. How far this regrettable result could have 
been avoided by suitable precautions may be a matter of 
opinion. As it was, the harm was done. The European 
Association, after maintaining silence for some time, 
issued an able manifesto expressing great alarm at what it 
conceived to be double weakening of the European position 
through the simultaneous processes of. Indianising the 
Services and of introducing wide changes into the machinery 
of administration. Not fully realising the ample extent of 
the provisions which postulate that the Government of 
India is to retain final control over matters of Imperial 
importance, the non-official European community feared 
that their interests had not been sufficiently safeguarded 
in view of the coming changes. So deep-seated was this 
feeling that a proposal was put forward in all seriousness 
that the Europeans should make a bargain with the Indian 
National Party, in order to obtain a number of seats in the 
new Councils proportionate to their stake in the country. 
The European edited Calcutta papers began to adopt an 
attitude of hostility to the scheme, and the somewhat 
complex character of the Report, combined with the fact 
that few people had found time to read it, gave the hostile 
opinions expressed by the daily Press considerable influence. 
But the war, with its manifold activities, supervened, and 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, after being a nine- 
days’ wonder in Calcutta and Bombay, gradually became 
“the business of Simla and the Government of India 
fellows.” But the feeling of resentment which had 
resulted was helpful to those anxious that the non-official 
community should realise its importance in politics. Led 
by the European Association, careful preparations were 
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made to organise the European community so that it 
might make the best of its case before the committees on 
franchise and functions, when these came to investigate 
the questions in which it was concerned. The English 
Press of Calcutta supported the move, and it seems prob- 
able that the two committees will receive a representation, 
backed by considerable pressure, in favour of communal 
representation for Europeans, and incidentally in depre- 
cation of undue haste in altering the constitutional 
machinery. ‘The attitude of the European non-officials in 
the September meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
showed, as we shall see, that the commercial communities 
of Bombay and Calcutta have formed the opinion that they 
are far too casually treated in the Report. 

The second interest which considered it had a cause of 
grievance in the recommendations of the Report was the 
non-Brahman community of Southern India. This com- 
munity has always been particularly jealous of any weaken- 
ing of the British character of the administration, fearing 
that if any considerable portion of the ambitions of the 
Home Rule Leaguers are realised the yoke of the Brahmans 
will be reimposed with all its ancient weight. Their 
weakness as a party lies in the fact that they have no bond 
of union except a bitter hostility to Brahmanism. ‘This is 
their main animating motive. They are therefore in- 
clined to regard any far-reaching administrative changes 
with much suspicion, and when the Report was published 
they were dismayed to find that the principle of communal 
representation, which had for long been their principal 
watchword in any programme of political advance, was 
explicitly condemned. By communal representation, we 
should note, they meant the system that a non-Brahman 
electorate could only be represented by a non-Brahman 
member. The theoretical objections put forward to the 
principle of communal representation in the Report seriously 
alarmed this community. They did not realise that their 
problem was one with which their own presidency was 
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specially concerned, and as such was to be dealt with from 
a provincial rather than from an all-India standpoint.* 
The non-Brahman paper Fustice took its cue from certain 
English papers, and denounced the scheme as an attempt 
to placate enemies by betraying friends. Protest meetings 
were organised in many localities. and only when it was 
pointed out that the community would have ample oppor- 
tunity of stating its case before the two committees who 
were coming round to investigate franchise and functions 
did the agitation in some measure subside. ‘The removal 
of the embargo on Dr. Nair’s political speeches in England, 
and the feeling that he was putting the non-Brahmans’ 
case before the British public, exercised a distinctly quiet- 
ing effect. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
Franchise Committee, when it comes to deal with the 
non-Brahman community of Madras, will be subjected to 
almost irresistible pressure on their part in the direction 
of communal representation. It is even proposed at 
present that this pressure shall assume the form of a boy- 
cott. To the obvious arguments frequently put forward 
that the non-Brahmans being in a vast majority can secure 
the election of any candidates they choose and require no 
special precautions for the safeguarding of their interests, 
they reply that the social and religious prestige of the 
Brahmans is so great that few non-Brahmans will dare 
to vote except as any Brahman cares to instruct them, and 
that the community will remain for ever in its present 
depressed condition unless preserved from the domination 
of the upper classes. Whether they are right or wrong in 
this contention it will be the business of the franchise 
committee to decide. 


The Muhammadan community is also disappointed 
with the provisions of the Reforn: Scheme. The vocal 
section of Muhammadans, who were hand in glove with the 


* A similar movement has been started in the Deccani districts of the 
Bombay Presidency under the name of “ ‘The Deccan Ryots Association,” 
in opposition to the Poona Brahmin ascendancy. 
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advanced Hindu party, bitterly resent the attitude adopted 
by the framers of the Report towards the Lucknow Agree- 
ment, and they profess to find in the whole Report evidence 
that Government is not giving to the Muhammadan 
community as much importance as is its due. They find 
particular cause of complaint first, in the prospective 
loss of the over-weighted representation which they secured 
as the price of their acquiescence at Lucknow, and secondly, 
in the provision that if special electorates are conceded 
no Muslim may record his vote in the ordinary consti- 
tuencies. They have had little difficulty in making the 
more conservative element of the community share their 
fears. And at this juncture, two unfortunate incidents 
have occurred which have added to the uneasiness of the 
Muslims. The first was an outbreak of trouble at the one 
educational institution which all Indian Muslims regard | 
with pride, the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh. For some time there have been difficulties 
between the trustees on the Board of Management and 
the European staff. The trustees complained that they 
were not sufficiently consulted in matters of detail; and 
the staff replied that the system of continual petty inter- 
ference with routine work made it impossible to maintain 
discipline among the students, who appealed from the staff 
to the trustees. The upshot was that the whole European 
staff, accompanied by some of their Indian colleagues, have 
placed their resignations in the hands of the trustees ; 
and it seems that its very existence may be imperilled. 
This has caused a considerable amount of excitement 
among the Muslim community. The second unfortunate 
incident was the occurrence of fresh rioting on religious 
grounds. A Calcutta paper, copying from some paper in 
England a description of the experiences of an Arab in 
France, made use of the unhappy phrase that his wonder 
at. what he saw was so great that he looked at the very 
gutters as though they had been the tomb of the Prophet. 
In the uneasy temper of the Muhammadans, this acted 
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as ared rag to a bull. The feelings of sullen resentment, 
due to causes previously explained, burst forth in a sudden 
tush of passion. Indignation meetings were held at 
Calcutta and elsewhere. And on the occasion of the 
Bakr-Id festival the military in Calcutta had to be called 
out to suppress the disorders stirred up by some lower-class 
Muhammadans. Several lives were lost, and many persons 
were wounded. Government took energetic steps to quiet 
Muhammadan feelings, and the uneasiness little by little 
died down. But the fact that incidents of so slight a 
nature were sufficient to cause great heart-searchings 
among the Muslim community is a striking testimony to 
the general uneasiness which pervaded them. 

In July the report of the Rowlatt Sedition Committee 
was published. This Committee had been appointed in 
deference to public opinion in India and elsewhere, which 
was somewhat perturbed by the ubiquity of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, and by the number of persons 
summarily interned under the Defence of India Rules. 
The personnel of the Committee was the most authoritative 
possible. It included a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in England, the Chief Justice of Bombay, an 
Indian High Court Judge from Madras, a non-official 
Indian lawyer of high standing, and an experienced member 
of the Indian Civil Service. It investigated in the fullest 
possible manner all the evidence bearing on the sedition 
movement, and, finally, produced a weighty report. This 
report was not only a complete justification for the 
action of Government ; it also proved that the ordinary 
provisions of law were entirely unsuitable for a situation 
such as Government was called upon to face at the begin- 
ning of the war. It strongly urged the necessity for 
further legislation permanently strengthening the hands 
of Government. This report was subsequently backed 
by the issue of another report, containing the results of 
the investigations conducted by Justices Beachcroft and 
Chandavarkar, who were specially appointed to enquire 
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into the case of the Bengal internees. Again the policy 
of Government was vindicated. For in no fewer than 
800 out of 806 cases the justices decided that there 
was every ground for detention ; and the remaining cases 
were discharged, not upon the presumption of innocence, 
but purely because the evidence available was legally 
inadequate. The joint effect of these two reports was 
considerable. Not only did they rake up past events of a 
character which certain of the extremist leaders would fain 
have seen buried in oblivion, but they also showed the 
danger of the policy which many of the extremists were 
pursuing. In conjunction with the news of the anarchy 
in Russia, they strengthened immensely the position of 
the moderate party as against extremists. The respon- 
sible leaders of educated Indian opinion were fortified 
in their determination to support the party which made 
co-operation with Government a plank in its political 
platform, and to hold aloof from the extremists, whose 
methods bore such an uncomfortable analogy to those 
of which the ultimate consequences were illustrated in 
the reports. 

The extremists, finding themselves losing ground rapidly, 
made great efforts to draw in the moderates once more. 
They maintained that there was no essential difference 
between themselves and the moderates; they emphasised 
the changes which the moderates desired to see introduced 
into the Reform Proposals. Mrs. Besant promptly denied 
that she had ever counselled rejection. All possible means 
were tried to restore the lost unity to the Nationalist front. 
They failed completely. At the special session: of the 
Indian National Congress held in Bombay at the end of 
August, which was intended to voice the sentiments of 
united India concerning the reforms, hardly a moderate 
of standing presented himself. The Congress did what 
was expected of it: it pronounced the reforms disappointing 
and unsatisfactory; it demanded that full responsible 
government should be established in the whole of India 
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within a period not exceeding fifteen years and in the 
provinces in a period not exceeding six years. It may 
safely be said that these resolutions showed that, despite 
the efforts of the extremists to bridge the gulf between 
themselves and the moderates, they remained in their 
heart of hearts as much opposed to the scheme as ever. 
The spirit in which they regarded it, notwithstanding their 
indignant denials that they had ever proposed to reject it, 
was essentially equivalent to a rejection of the most 
uncompromising character. 


II. Session oF THE ImMpERIAL LEGISLATIVE CouNCIL 


HE session of the Imperial Legislative Council in 
September promised to be of much interest. The 
position of the Government of India was stronger than it 
had been for a long time. The Declaration of August 20 
had given that Government its sailing orders ; it was now 


fully prepared to carry on. Further, the news from the 
Western Front was rapidly becoming encouraging beyond 
all hopes; there were also rumours that great successes 
were soon to occur in Palestine. So far as the North-West 
Frontier politics were concerned, the situation seemed 
more favourable. Germany’s troubles in the West were 
expected to keep her occupied in that quarter, and her 
ally Turkey was plainly becoming war weary. The 
cares of Government were so far lightened. On the other 
hand, the internal situation of India was not so promising. 
The monsoon had shown serious shortage in many provinces 
—very high prices, due to scarcity and aggravated by 
profiteering, prevailed in the case of good grains, salt, 
and cotton cloth. The poor were suffering severely, 
and Government’s intervention was called for from all 
sides. Further, the currency question had of late been a 
cause of serious uneasiness. India, always the grave of 
precious metals, had lately been soaking up silver as a 
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sponge soaks up water. Within three years more than 
£66,000,000 sterling had been spent in the purchase 
of silver from abroad. The incurable conservatism of 
the people in the matter of hoarding was gravely embarrass- 
ing to the Government. Gradually, however, the difficulties 
were surmounted. Small notes had been issued. and after 
a period of anxious hesitation the people became more 
used to them. A regular campaign against hoarding was 
started through the agency of the Central Publicity Board, 
and after a while the rate of silver absorption slackened. 
On the whole, then, the general internal situation, though 
a cause of some anxiety to Government, looked as if it 
would grow better rather than grow worse. 

The resolutions themselves promised to be of great 
interest. In addition to a ventilation of the constant 
grievance of the Arms Act, there was a motion to hold up 
the Rowlatt Report. It was also known that the Finance 
Minister was about to propose a further contribution from 
India towards the cost of the war. Interest was largely 
concentrated, as might be expected, on the Reforms 
Report. A definite statement from the Viceroy was ex- 
pected, and it was known that Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea 
as spokesman for the moderates was moving a resolution 
welcoming the Reforms Scheme as a genuine effort and a 
definite advance towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible government in India. 

In his opening speech, Lord Chelmsford briefly reviewed 
the general war situation, and described the various 
activities of Government which had resulted from the 
Delhi Conference. With justifiable pride he dwelt upon 
the ready response which the recruiting campaign had 
elicited and upon the rapidly mounting subscription to 
the Second War Loan. He then referred to the prevailing 
high prices of foodstuffs and cotton cloth, and announced 
the anxiety of Government to take every step to minimise 
the distress which the poorer classes were beginning to 
suffer. Most#important of all, however, was His Excel- 
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lency’s declaration in regard to the Reforms. In contra- 
diction of the mistaken views urged in many quarters, 
he defended the Declaration of August 20 from the impu- 
tation that it represented a new policy, hastily devised on 
the spur of the moment. It was, he said, the expression 
of a policy long and anxiously considered. It had binding 
force, for it carried the weight and the authority, not only 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, but of His 
Majesty’s whole Government. Lord Chelmsford then 
proceeded: “In the second place I wish to remind 
honourable members of a significant sentence which 
occurs in paragraph 289 of the Report: ‘ We have carried 
the advance right up to the line beyond which our principles 
forbid us to go.’ What I wish to emphasise is this. 
‘Substantial steps’ were promised. In my own heart I 
am confident that ‘substantial steps’ are provided in 
our proposals. We have not kept back something like 
hucksterers in the market, something which we would be 
prepared to give as a result of pressure. Everything has 
been placed on the table for all men to see. In the words 
of the Report, ‘ We have carried the advance right up to 
the line beyond which our principles forbid us to go.’” 
These words struck a severe blow at the hopes of the 
extremists throughout the country. They showed very 
plainly that the attempts to disguise virtual rejection of 
the scheme under a cloak of radical modification were 
doomed to failure. More serious still, however, from 
the extremists’ point of view, was the character of the 
debate on Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea’s motion the wording 
of which was as follows: ‘This Council, while thanking 
H.E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
for the Reform proposals, and recognising them as a genuine 
effort and a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India, recom- 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that a com- 
mittee consisting of all the non-official members of this 
Council, be appointed to consider the Reforms Report 
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and make recommendations to the Government of 
India.” 

The mover’s speech was a notable success. Speaking 
with all his accustomed fire and energy, Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea voiced the general approval which the 
moderates felt for the scheme. He paid tribute to its 
liberal character, to the reality of the advance which 
it marked. He briefly alluded to the modifications which 
his party desired to see introduced, and trusted that the 
Viceroy’s declaration concerning the limit of advance 
could be so stretched as to include them. The debate 
was of a high order, and lasted for two sessions of the 
Council. All the non-official members made speeches, 
many of considerable merit. It soon became clear that 
the resolution embodied the opinions of an overwhelming 
majority of the non-official members. Only five members 
made speeches which could be counted as hostile, and only 
two of these carried their objections to the voting point. 
The non-official European members, however, although 
they did not vote against the resolution, showed plainly 
by their speeches that the commercial community they 
represented was deeply offended at the treatment accorded 
to them in the Report. The two honourable members 
expressed a reluctance to take part in any consideration 
of the Report by such a committee as the resolution 
contemplated, though they subsequently withdrew their 
objection so far as to take part in some of the committee’s 
sessions. At the close of the debate, Sir William Vincent, 
the Home Member, rose on the Government side. He 
congratulated the Council on the tone of the debate, 
briefly criticised the attitude of the non-official European 
members in desiring to abstain from co-operation with 
the Indian non-official members in the consideration of 
the proposals, and adverted to some of the points raised in 
the course of the debate. He vigorously defended the 
Declaration of August 20 as sacrosanct, assuring the Council 
of the loyal and hearty co-operation of the great service 
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for which he spoke. He deprecated by reference to public 
opinion in the United Kingdom any attempt to introduce 
further changes into the Report. He emphasised the 
danger of weakening the authority of the Government of 
India during the transition stage, pointing out that under 
the new regime the opinion of educated Indians would 
exercise much influence upon the Councils of the Supreme 
Government. This Government, he pointed out, would 
be subject to democratic pressure from two sides, from 
Parliament in Great Britain and from the Legislative 
Assembly in India. He claimed that it would not be safe 
to go further than this at present. At the request of 
certain members the resolution was put in two parts, the 
first part reading as follows: ‘This Council thanks 
H.E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
for the reforms proposals and recognises them as a genuine 
effort and a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India.” This 
was carried by the overwhelming majority of 46 to 2. 
The second part of the resolution was then put: “ This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that a committee consisting of all the non-official members 
of this Council be appointed to consider the Reforms 
Report and make recommendations to the Government of 
India.” ‘This was carried by 48 to 2. 

The importance of the division was considerable. It 
showed that among the class of Indian public men, who 
would under any scheme of constitutional reform largely 
control the working of the new institutions, the Report 
was regarded as containing acceptable and workable pro- 
posals. As the mover of the resolution had pointed out, 
the terms of reference of the committee of non-official 
members specifically bound them to accept the main 
principles of the Report. The whole affair was a great 
triumph for Government, and for the party which stood 
for co-operation with Government. It was a corresponding 
blow to the extremists. 
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The next important matter was the question of further 
financial assistance in respect of the military forces raised 
or to be raised in India. The Finance Member put forward 
the suggestion on behalf of Government that India should 
take over, as from April Ist, 1918, the normal cost of 200,000 
additional men, and from April Ist, 1919, the normal cost 
of 100,000 men more. These men, it must be remembered, 
were already serving, but the expenses were being paid by 
the British Government. The amount of the contribu- 
tion, assuming that the war were to last to the end of the 
year 1919-20, would amount to {£45,000,000. It was thus 
a contribution worthy of India. Sir William Meyer 
proposed that the money, if voted, should be raised 
principally by a tax on excess profits, and that the utmost 
care should be taken in no way to make things more difficult 
for the lower classes. 

The remarkable feature of the whole position was the 
fact that Government announced its intention of leaving 
the fate of the resolution to the votes of the non-official 
members, upon whom the responsibility of accepting or 
refusing the proposal would accordingly rest. Some few 
of the non-official Indian members let it be plainly seen 
that they did not enjoy the position. And indeed, from 
one point of view, they were on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they had assented to the resolution they would be 
deprived of a convenient cry against Government. It 
would be no good shouting against the callousness of 
Government in imposing fresh taxation if they had them- 
selves been responsible for the imposition. On the other 
hand, there was reason to fear that had they refused their 
assent, the impression created upon the minds of the 
British democracy would be, to say the least, unfavourable. 
To the credit of the Council, however, the great majority 
of non-official members were heartily in favour of the 
plan. Some notable speeches were made, notable no less 
from their own earnestness as from the heartfelt loyalty to 
the King Emperor which they displayed. A proposal on 
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the part of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya that the new 
contribution should be taken as a part of the free gift of 
£100,000,000 previously promised, was greeted with much 
disfavour. The resolution was finally put as follows — 
“ That this Council recognises that the prolongation of the 
war justifies India taking a larger share than she does at 
present in respect of the cost of the military forces raised 
or to be raised in this country, and recommends that such 
larger share be to the extent and under the conditions and 
safeguards indicated in the speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member in moving the resolution.” This was 
carried by 18 votes to 5. 

Another motion which evoked considerable interest was 
Mr. Kha’parde’s resolution as to the modification of the 
Indian Arms Act in such a way as to bring it into line with 
English legislation on the same subject. Lord Chelmsford 
had already given a pledge in the Delhi Conference that a 
revision of the existing system should be undertaken, with 
a view to the abolition of all racial distinctions. The 
form in which the motion was put before the House was a 
tactical blunder on the part of the proposer ; for no reason- 
able man could contemplate with equanimity the removal 
of all save fiscal restrictions upon the carrying and use of 
arms in India. The Home Member, Sir William Vincent, 
had no difficulty in stating that such a course as Mr. 
Kha’parde proposed would be fatal to the continuance of 
peace and order in India. He announced that a committee 
would be appointed to consider the whole question, and 
that early action would be taken to remove legitimate 
grievances against the present system. Government had 
much the best of the debate, and found no difficulty in 
accepting an amendment that a committee of official and 
non-official members should be appointed to consider the 
possibility of changes in the Act. 

In the debate on the Press Act, an inquiry into which 
was demanded by another of Mr. Kha’parde’s resolutions, 
the Government made an equally good show, and found no 
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difficulty in disproving the assertion that Press legislation 
had exercised either a cramping or a deleterious effect 
upon the Indian Press. A mass of carefully marshalled 
evidence was brought to show that the restrictions imposed 
by the Press regulations were absolutely necessary. The 
motion was finally defeated by 37 votes to 15, and in view 
of the narrowness of the Government majority it can only 
be concluded that the arguments delivered from the front 
benches were sufficiently convincing to cause a number of 
non-official members to abstain from voting. 

An even more controversial question provided the 
Government with an occasion for another successful 
division. Mr. Kha’parde, a friend of some of the extremist 
leaders who had most disliked the publication of the 
Rowlatt Report, put forward a resolution moving that the 
consideration of the Report should be held in abeyance, 
and that a thorough and searching inquiry into the working 
of the Criminal Investigation Department should be under- 
taken by a committee consisting of an equal number of 
official and non-official members. In this case also Govern- 
ment was able to bring its great guns to bear with effect. 
There could be no possibility of doubt as to which way the 
debate inclined. Facts, reason, considerations of policy, 
made the resolution hopeless. The Home Member 
spoke with great effect, and Sir Verney Lovett, a member 
of the Rowlatt Committee, added his personal testimony. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab, 
bore witness to the service of the Criminal Investigation 
Department in his own province, during some of the most 
anxious moments in 1914-15. The members of the 
moderate party, if they spoke at all, spoke on the Govern- 
ment side, and the resolution was defeated by the slashing 
majority of 46 to z. It was the last debate which excited 
any great interest. 

During the session a variety of useful legislative work 
was done. In the course of the discussion of a Bill put 
forward by the Commander-in-Chief to provide that 
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certain persons liable for military service in the Indian 
Defence Force should be liable to perform war work, the 
representatives of the commercial community showed some 
restiveness and asked that in matters of this kind, which 
would further affect their depleted staffs, they might be 
taken into the confidence of the Government at an earlier 
stage. Some lively passages of arms took place, but the 
introduction of the measure was not opposed. The other 
legislative work was of a useful rather than of an interesting 
kind. Powers were taken by Government to provide a 
cheap supply of cotton cloth for the poorer clasess of the 
community. A Bill amending the provincial Insolvency 
Act of 1907 was introduced, as also was a Bill giving the 
Government power to restrict temporarily the persons 
engaged in business connected with non-ferrous metals and 
metallic ores. 

On October 25th, when the news came of General 
Allenby’s great victory in Palestine and his destruction of 
theTurkish forces in that sphere of operations, an impressive 
scene was witnessed in the Council. Khan Bahadur Mian 
Muhammad Shafi, a Muhammadan non-official member, 
in a speech which aroused hearty applause, moved that the 
thanks and the congratulations of the Council should be 
conveyed to the Allied armies. Official and non-official 
vied in their generous response and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Council, which rose to its 
feet to mark the solemnity of the occasion. In his closing 
speech Lord Chelmsford congratulated the Council on 
the spirit of co-operation between officials and non-officials 
which had been displayed in the course of the session. 
He added some reassuring words to the Muhammadan 
community, exhorting them to rest satisfied that Govern- 
ment was no less mindful of their interests than it had 
always been. This brought the session to anend. It had 
been a distinct triumph for Government, which had not 
only made an excellent show in every debate, but by its 
consistency, strength and reasonableness had won steady 
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support from the leaders of the moderate party. These 
leaders also found their position much strengthened. It 
was evident that Government genuinely desired their 
co-operation, and, while fully prepared to take a stout line 
when occasion demanded, was anxious to meet them in 
every reasonable way. 


III. Report or Rerorms ScHEME COMMITTEE 


BOUT the time when the Council came to an end the 

committee of non-official members appointed under 
Mr. Banerjea’s resolution to consider the Reforms Scheme 
handed in its report. The form of this document was not 
impressive as it consisted of a number of disjointed 
recommendations referring to particular paragraphs in 
the summary at the end of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. Its actual provisions were not helpful to Govern- 
ment, and in certain instances represented a curious 
misunderstanding of the proposals themselves. None 
the less, the document was a triumph, unobtrusive and 
real, for the moderates, and, through them, for the Govern- 
ment. For what it meant was this: the leading non- 
officials, the chosen representatives of the politically 
minded classes, had accepted the Reforms Report. Modi- 
fications, expansions, frequently, as-it would appear to 
an impartial observer, of an impracticable character, there 
were in plenty; reservations to safeguard dignity, to gain 
notoriety ; minutes of dissent plainly intended to open the 
way for a future disclaimer if circumstances should point 
that way; but the broad fact remained—the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme was accepted. 

In the light of what has been said as to the general 
importance of this document, it would be a mistake to 
attach too much importance to its specific provisions. 
Their somewhat unreal character is exemplified by the 
fact that while there was a demand for the introduction 
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of the principle of responsibility into the Government of 
India, no one ventured to suggest which of the Imperial 
functions, which the Government will control under the 
new scheme, could safely be entrusted to popular Ministers 
at the present stage of India’s development. ‘To vindicate 
their claims to stand for popular liberties the members of 
the committee put forward this demand, but they obviously 
failed to face the practical difficulties of the question. 
Generally speaking, through the whole of their recom- 
mendations, they displayed a desire to tie the hands of 
the Supreme Government as much as possible, without 
realising that under the changed conditions of the new 
regime that Government would find its time far too fully 
occupied with Imperial functions and with the co-ordina- 
tion of provincial activities to have any energies to spare 
for petty interference with administrative detail. This 
attitude on the part of the committee explains the attempt 
of the members to limit the Governor-General’s power 
of certification to matters concerned with the Army, the 
Navy, the ruling princes, and with the public peace, 
tranquillity and defence of the country. It is curious also 
to discover among the recommendations of the committee 
a complete misunderstanding of the functions of the 
proposed select committee of the House of Commons for 
Indian affairs. We find it proposed in all seriousness that 
this body shall be the final authority on any question of 
removing transferred subjects to the reserved lists, without 
regard to the fact that, having no independent functions— 
executive or administrative—of its own, the select com- 
mittee cannot possibly undertake such a task. 

The impression left upon the mind by a study of this 
document is that the moderates were half-hearted in 
their proposals for the adoption of the modifications 
therein set down. For themselves, we imagine, they 
have been content with the scheme as it stood—at least 
on the strength of the Viceroy’s assertion that they were 
unlikely to get more. But foreseeing that this attitude 
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would have been denounced as a surrender by the extre- 
mists’ Press, and that they themselves would have been 
exposed to a storm of obloquy, they allowed themselves 
to temporise with the extremists’ position. Fortunately 
for everyone, however, the breach between the two 
parties had so far widened that this attitude of compromise, 
even had it been genuine, was doomed to failure. On the 
whole it must be acknowledged the moderates have so 
far stood by their guns pretty well, and the extremists 
have in consequence been reduced, for the moment at 
least, to a condition of comparative impotence. Much, 
however, depends upon the Moderate Conference, which 
is to be held in Bombay in the first two days of November. 
If this proves a success, and if its members show that they 
can take their own line and stick to it, despite the outcries 
of the extremists, the new Moderate Party will have 
survived its first baptism of fire. On the other hand, if 
the moderates show signs of weakness, they will at once 
lose the ground which they have so far successfully held. 


1V. Tue FrancuiseE AND Functions CoMMITTEES 


HE Government of India lost little time in arranging 

for the constitution and terms of reference of the two 
all-important committees which were to report upon 
franchises and functions. Upon the verdict of these 
committees the very foundations of the Act to be introduced 
into the House of Commons really depend. Three weeks 
after the Council had broken up a communiqué was 
published giving the constitution and terms of reference 
of the committees. It was announced that Lord South- 
borough would preside over both the committees, arranging 
joint sessions when expedient. Sir Frank Sly, an official 
from the Central Provinces, with great experience of 
administrative work, was to act when required as Deputy 
Chairman of the Franchise Committee. The other 
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members of this committee were Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad, 
a member of the Secretary of State’s Council, Mr. W. M. 
Hailey, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, Mr. Malcolm Hogg representing the 
commercial community, and Mr. Srinavasa Shastri of the 
Servants of India Society. This committee is to advise 
on the franchise and on the constitution of the local 
Legislative Councils; and, taking into consideration the 
necessity for the representation of minorit~ and special 
interests, to propose a complete scheme for the size and 
composition of each provincial Council. It is also to 
consider certain important questions in connection with 
the proposed Indian Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State. Quite as vital in all probability is the division 
of functions. It is to make recommendations for the 
division of powers and functions between the Govern- 
ment of India and the provinces, and between the pro- 
vincial Governments and the new Ministers. Its personnel 
consisted of Mr. R. Feetham, legal adviser to the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, who is to be chairman; 
Mr. H. E. W. Gillman, a member of the Madras Executive 
Council; K. B. Maulvi Rahim Bukhsh, a Muhammadan 
gentleman with administrative experience both in British 
India and in the Native States; Dr. Tej Bahurdur Sapru, 
a prominent moderate politician from the United Pro- 
vinces; Mr. Chimanlal Setalvad, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University; Mr. H. L. Stephenson, a Bengal 
Civilian ; and Mr. J. P. Thompson, the Chief Secretary 
of the Punjab. 

On the whole, the selection of the members of these 
two committees seems to have aroused only moderate 
opposition. The extremists complain that they are 
not represented ; but in view of their obvious reluctance 
to work with Government, Government can scarcely be 
expected to go out of its way to work with them. The 
non-Brahmans of Madras are very angry that no members 
of their community have been chosen, but they have not 
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produced a politician of sufficient weight and standing to 
appeal to educated Indian opinion at large. Moreover, 
as has already been explained, the problem they constitute 
may be regarded as a provincialone. So far as the European 
commercial community is concerned, the inclusion of 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg has proved itself a wise step. But all 
the separate interests in India are girding up their loins 
for the struggle to impress their importance and their 
own interests upon the committees. One general criticism 
has been made, to which notice may be drawn. It is 
pointed out that the Government of India has no direct 
representatives upon either committee. The official 
members have gained their experience and won their 
reputation in the provinces. Considering that the work 
will necessarily immerse them in a provincial atmosphere, 
there is some risk lest they should allot too little importance 
to, and assign too little power for the discharge of, the 
directing and co-ordinating functions which the Govern- 
ment of India must perform under the new regime. This 
is not a contingency which can be contemplated with 
equanimity, and it is to be hoped that the fears of those 
who suggest it are unfounded. If the ideal of national 
unity has any meaning for India of the future; if the 
Imperial interests in the country are to be properly safe- 
guarded; if India has ever to take her place among the 
self-governing units of the British Commonwealth, then 
there must remain a Government with the duty to conceive 
and the power to execute plans not for this or that province, 
but for India as a whole. It is difficult to see where 
this duty can be imposed or this power can reside save 
with the Government of India. 

The two committees are coming into an atmosphere 
somewhat abnormal. The ravages of the new influenza, 
which far exceed those of the plague in former years, 
are seriously disorganising the activities of Government. 
The death of Mr. Gillman from influenza removed one of 
the ablest Madras officials. His place on the Functions 
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Committee has been taken by Mr. Couchman. Despite 
preventive measures, great dislocations have occurred in 
the postal and railway services. Prices of common neces- 
saries are very high ; the average wholesale prices for food 
showing a rise of 31 per cent. above pre-war level, and, 
what is more significant, 15 per cent. above those of last 
year. In order to anticipate the demands caused by local 
shortage, it has been found necessary to appoint a Food- 
stuffs Controller with very wide powers. Altogether the 
committees are likely to find their arduous and exacting 


work unduly complicated by the prevailing conditions of 
India. 


India. November, 1918. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Tue-Generat Exection 


N November 11, the day when the last issue of THE 

Rounp Taste went to press, the armistice was signed. 
On the afternoon of that day Parliament adjourned to 
attend a thanksgiving service at St. Margaret’s. On the 
14th it was announced that a General Election would take 
place as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made. 
On the following Saturday a meeting of the two wings of 
the Coalition was held in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
at which the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law opened 
their electoral campaign in speeches which almost painfully 
recalled the atmosphere of pre-war political controversy. 
Thenceforward, until the election took place four weeks 
later, the country was plunged, unprepared but unresisting, 
into a party conflict, which was waged all the more violently 
because the public itself could be induced to take very little 
interest in it. The result of the elections was declared on 
December 28, during President Wilson’s stay in this 
country, and revealed a small poll, but an overwhelming 
victory for the Coalition with a predominance of Unionists 
inside the victorious party. The Labour Party came back 
sixty strong, considerably outnumbering the members of 
the nor-Coalition section of the Liberal Party. 

The spirit in which the election was fought, especially 
by the victorious party, showed small appreciation of the 
true qualities of the British people or of the faith in 
democracy so frequently proclaimed during the war. The 
Prime Minister went out of his way to heap unworthy abuse 
on his opponents, while the chief issues on which he and his 
followers relied for support were the punishment of the 
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Kaiser and the exaction of an indemnity, the latter demand 
apparently involving a violation of the peace terms which 
formed the basis of the armistice. Seen at a two-months’ 
interval these war-cries seem not only utterly unworthy of 
the situation in which the country then found itself, but 
also somewhat unreal: since in the intervening period 
the punishment of the Kaiser has receded into the 
background, indemnities have been whittled down 
to reparation and referred to an International Com- 
mission which is not likely to put the British claims 
in the forefront, while the statesman who denounced 
his most formidable opponents as advocates of Bol- 
shevism is committed to a proposal to enter into conversa- 
tions with the representatives of the Bolshevik Government 
in Russia. In reality, however, the ostensible issues of the 
election played little part in the result. The British people, 
as so often, showed more common sense and judgment 
than those who spoke in their name. If, in the light of 
the present labour situation, the predominantly conservative 
complexion of the House of Commons seems somewhat 
out of place, this is not because the people were tricked 
by a snap election campaign into voting for a party in 
which they really did not have confidence, but because that 
confidence, genuine enough so far as it went, related rather 
to the issues of the war itself than to the problems of the 
period of reconstruction. ‘The election, in fact, was a 
retrospective verdict on the conduct of public affairs by 
persons and parties during the preceding four and a half 
years. Over and over again during the crisis of the struggle 
men and women who were following its painful vicissitudes 
from day to day felt now anger and impatience, now pride 
and admiration, at the action of this or that group or 
individual responsible for the conduct of affairs; but the 
situation gave them no opportunity of giving vent to their 
pent up feelings. Now at last the moment arrived when 
they could vote as they felt. ‘They were in no mood to 
make fine distinctions or generous allowances. Mr. Asquith 
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and his followers were roughly repudiated on account ot 
the shortcomings of his war-administration and because 
he had not convinced the electors that at certain critical 
moments of the war, his support of his successor had been 
wholehearted. Equally clear and comprehensive was their 
condemnation of the confessedly anti-war wing of the 
Labour Party ; and even men like Mr. Henderson, whose 
war-record was above suspicion, were involved in the fall 
of their pacifist colleagues because they had not been 
decisive enough in dissociating themselves from their 
policy. The Conservative predominance in the new House 
of Commons does not mean that, at the very moment when 
a wave of revolution is sweeping over the Continent, the 
people of this island are drawing in their skirts in horror, 
like their ancestors in the days of the Jacobins. The result 
of the election was primarily an indication of the electorate’s 
gratitude to the Lloyd George Government in the hour 
of victory and of their vague belief that the men who had 
led the country through the dark days of 1918 were more 
competent than any others to face the difficulties of 1919. 
The fact that the election, viewed in the light of history, 
will on the whole be held to embody a just reflection on 
public conduct and opinion during the war is a testimony 
to the shrewdness and public spirit of the British Demo- 
cracy; but this is not to justify the action of those who 
precipitated such a verdict at such a moment; for it has 
created a political situation full of danger and anxiety. 
The election was held in December, and it is not too much 
to say that the mind of the electors was then still living in 
the world of August, if not of April. The complete 
collapse of the enemy had not yet been realised, still less 
did the country understand the resulting situation in 
Europe and the problems that confronted it both at home 
and abroad. The new Parliament has yet to show that, 
elected under these very anomalous conditions, it reflects 
not only the tenacious patriotism of the British people in 
war-time but their never failing sense of fair play and their 
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deep determination that with the end of the war shall 
begin a new era of social as well as of international life. 
Fortunately the British people has learnt to judge the 
Prime Minister by his deeds rather than by his words. 
The odious character of his election campaign, much as it 
lowered the reputation and increased the difficulties of 
Britain abroad at a moment when the réle of a Lin- 
coln lay open to British statesmanship, has in fact 
left little mark on the public life of the country. The 
anxieties and bereavements of the war had cut too deep 
for men’s minds to be much moved by a display of electoral 
fireworks. Those who cannot divest themselves of the 
habit of weighing the words of responsible British statesmen 
have no doubt been astonished by the naked and unashamed 
incompatibility between what the Prime Minister said in 
England in December and what he did in Paris in January ; 
but the country as a whole, with its shrewd eye for character, 
was neither disturbed by the first nor surprised by the 
second. It would in fact be true to say that, in spite of 


the distrust which his versatility has excited in many 
quarters, especially among working people, the Prime 
Minister himself still commands the support of the great 
mass of the electorate. But it will require all his astonishing 
adaptability and resource to deal successfully with the 
problems of the coming year. 


II. DEMOBILISATION AND RESETTLEMENT 


EACE, much hoped for, was unexpected when it came, 
The Government, preoccupied with the war, had not 
found time to pass judgment on the crucial questions of 
policy on which the turnover from war to peace depended. 
The promise of a policy of reconstruction has still to be 
redeemed, and the measures with which the Government 


has sought to cope with the situation are admittedly 
temporary. 
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The chief of these measures are three in number: the 
scheme of demobilisation, the interim unemployment 
benefit scheme, and the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act. The first of these had been worked out to the last 
detail months before the Armistice ; but the Employment 
Exchange organisation, on the efficiency of which it 
depended, had not been expanded and co-ordinated with 
the Labour Departments of the Ministry of Munitions and 
Admiralty, as was essential if it was to be equal to the 
immense task about to be put upon it. Nor were the 
Local Advisory Committees, attached to the Exchanges, 
on which the scheme relied for supplying the specialised 
knowledge and local goodwill which the Exchanges them- 
selves often lacked, everywhere in working order. The 
unemployment provision was explicitly an interim arrange- 
ment, the publication of it being coupled with an announce- 
ment that a universal contributory scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance was in preparation. The Wages Act was 
similarly an interim arrangement, merely sustaining wages 
at their war level for six months after the Armistice, the 
object being to give time for the negotiation of wage- 
agreements based on peace conditions. 

From the point of view of demobilisation the General 
Election was unfortunate. It diverted attention from the 
complexity of the task, invited agitation against features 
in the scheme that were unpopular merely because they 
were misunderstood, and, it would seem, postponed 
Cabinet decisions, already delayed by the pressure of war, 
for another five weeks. ‘Too little was done to dispel the 
hopes of a speedy return of the great mass of the soldiers 
into civil life; the public did not grasp the official view 
that general demobilisation could not begin until the 
Armistice had been succeeded by a definitive peace; and 
an agitation in the Press against the alleged delay had very 
serious results. To comprehend these it is necessary to 
refer to the principle of the scheme. 

The alternative principles on which a scheme of de- 
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mobilisation can be based are release in accordance with 
the convenience of industry and release in accordance with 
a priority based on military considerations. The Govern- 
ment’s scheme was based on the former principle. First 
were to be released transport workers, Employment 
Exchange officials, and other “ demobilisers”; next 
the pivotal men who were needed to enable industry to 
expand and absorb less important workers; next those 
workers, “slip” men as they were called, who had jobs 
waiting for them. ‘The object was to ensure the absorption 
of men as quickly as they were released from the Services, 
and to defer the release of men for whom employments 
could not be found. Unfortunately it involved releasing 
first those men who—just because they were pivotal to 
industry—had been taken into the combatant Services 
most recently, and so it offended the natural sentiment 
that asked for release in accordance with length of service 
and other sacrifice. Moreover, it was a scheme that could 
not show big results at once. On a long view it promised 
the speediest possible restoration to industry of the whole 
number of men to be released ; but it could not be hurried. 
An innovation was permitted during the election campaign, 
that allowed men on leave, who could produce evidence 
that they had jobs waiting for them, to be demobilised 
without returning to their units. This destroyed the 
consistency of the scheme, and strengthened the agitation 
for demobilisation on the alternative principle. Organised 
protests at Folkestone and elsewhere by soldiers whose 
leave had expired without their securing release com- 
pelled the Army authorities to end the innovation ;_tech- 
nically the protests were mutinies, actually they were 
strikes and were treated as no more. But the mischief was 
done. The appointment of Sir Eric Geddes to supervise 
and co-ordinate the activities of the various departments 
concerned with demobilisation and the transfer of Mr. 
Churchill to the War Office brought about a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole problem ; the decision towards the end 
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of January that an army of 900,000 men would be needed to 
maintain the army of occupation reinforced the claims of 
military convenience; and the industrial principle was 
dropped. Release from the Colours is to be determined 
by age, length of service and number of wounds. By the 
time this decision became operative, between a million and 
a million and a quarter of men had been released. Hence- 
forward the rate will be accelerated, and industry and the 
other occupations of the country will be required to absorb 
every week some two hundred thousand men, turned loose 
without any regard to the needs of industry. What are 
likely to be the effects on employment can be gauged from 
the experience of the unemployment scheme, to which we 
may now turn. 

The system of compulsory and contributory unem- 
ployment insurance instituted by Part II. of the Insurance 
Act of 1911 was avowedly experimental. The rate of 
benefit was a meagre 7s. a week, and the scope of the 
experiment was limited to the constructional and engineer- 
ing industries. The experiment was a success; the 
administrative difficulties involved were proved to be not 
insuperable, and, but for the war, a wide extension of the 
Act would probably have been made. As it was, large 
numbers of munition workers were brought within its 
scope in 1916. As has been stated, a universal contributory 
scheme is in preparation, but it was not ready on Novem- 
ber 11. ‘Temporary provision was therefore made for 
unemployment by raising the rate of benefit to 25s. and 2os. 
a week to men and women respectively, with additional 
allowances for children, of 6s. in respect of the first child 
and 3s. in respect of each subsequent child. The right of 
benefit was extended to all civil war workers. It is to 
remain in force for six months, but benefit may be drawn 
for no more than thirteen weeks. The unemployment 
donation to ex-Service men is on the same scale, but 
remains in force for twelve instead of six months. 

Two novelties will be observed in this provision : first, 
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that it is non-contributory; second, that it allows for 
dependants. Judged by pre-war standards, it is generous ; 
but it won the Government no expression of appreciation 
from the spokesmen of Labour. On the contrary, the 
demand was made that national factories should be con- 
verted to peace uses under Government control, and 
employment guaranteed to the workers being displaced by 
the cessation of munitions production. The sale of the 
national factories that began in the New Year excited 
further protests ; it was probably the soundest policy the 
Government could adopt, if it wished to secure the prompt 
conversion and utilisation of the buildings and plant, but 
it was adopted with insufficient publicity and inadequate 
explanation of its grounds. The rate of benefit was 
increased by $s. a week, the week before the election. The 
new level was insufficient to satisfy those who claimed the 
full amount of their previous earnings; at the same time 
it was probably high enough to hamper the re-absorption 
of munitions labour in ordinary employment. The ex- 
penditure is not more than the country ought to face ; 
since, however, it is being met out of loans, which will 
presumably fall due for repayment when prices are lower, 
it is imposing a heavier charge on the country than is 
represented by the benefits conferred on the unemployed 
workpeople. 

The scheme is, on the face of it, provisional, designed 
to carry the country over the transition. Unfortunately 
all the indications show that the transition is being dragged 
out. Industry is changing its direction only slowly and 
employment is recovering only slowly. It was estimated 
that two-fifths of the workers in national factories had been 
discharged by the end of the year; the rate of discharge 
in controlled establishments would be less. Discharges 
from the army have to be added to these. The strain on 
industry therefore is great. Yet no large schemes of 
public works have been put in hand, and private employers 
are holding their hands until the course of prices and sup- 
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plies of materials are more certain. It seems absurd, for 
example, that unemployment should be increasing among 
workers in the building trades, when there has been a 
cessation of house and cottage building for four years, and 
returning soldiers can find no homes to live in. Three- 
fifths of the persons entitled to unemployment benefit 
were, according to The Times, drawing benefit on 
January 10, which means that a majority of them will 
exhaust their right of benefit before industry is ready for 
them. It looks as if the interim arrangement will have 
to be extended when the six months for which it was 
introduced terminates. 

After employment, wages were the most critical industrial 
question with which the Government was faced. The 
rates in operation on November 11 did not represent the 
result of collective bargaining and the normal interplay of 
economic forces; they had been established and were 
maintained by Orders and Awards issued by various 
Government authorities. To have withdrawn this sup- 
port to wages, just as the labour market was about to be 
flooded with returning soldiers and the demand for labour 
on munitions to be cut off, would have been to invite an 
outbreak of strikes and lock-outs and to have made a stable 
settlement impossible. A temporary measure was there- 
fore carried through Parliament, the Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act, which made the standard rates in operation 
on November 11 legal minima for six months, unless they 
were altered by a collective agreement or the award of an 
Arbitration Court set up under the Act. The prohibition 
of strikes contained in the first Munitions Act was at the 
same time repealed. 

This measure assures employers and Labour of six months 
in which to negotiate wages agreements based on the 
economic conditions of peace. So far it has worked 
smoothly, and wages questions have not been an important 
factor in the current unrest. But, like the unemployment 
scheme, it is purely a provisional arrangement. It merely 
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postpones the day when Capital and Labour will have to 
make their terms in a world in which export trade and 
foreign competition have resumed their importance. And 
so far there are few signs of the conciliatory temper essen- 
tial to the satisfactory negotiation of such settlements. 


Ill. Tue Inpustriat Unrest 


T was suggested in the last issue of THE Rounp TaBLe 

that there was grave danger of a period of industrial 
unrest once the restraining influence of the war was 
removed. ‘These fears are being realised. The removal 
of the legal restrictions on the use of the strike weapon is 
relatively unimportant, since the most serious of the strikes 
that have taken place are all unofficial. It is the removal 
rather of the moral embargo on strikes that is serious, and 
the accumulation of claims and grievances, postponed during 
the war, that can no longer be postponed. 

As soon as the Armistice was signed the National Union 
of Railwaymen gave the Railway Executive Committee 
notice that the industrial truce entered into in August, 
1914, was at an end, and that the Union felt itself free to 
press for the realisation of the programme of claims that it 
drew up on the eve of the war and revised last summer. 
On December 9, 100,000 operatives in the card-room and 
spinning departments of the cotton industry struck for a 
forty per cent. advance on current rates. The cotton 
industry has perhaps the most complete system of col- 
lective bargaining in the country; the failure to prevent 
a stoppage was therefore significant. Even more significant 
of the temper of Labour was the fact that the demand was 
pressed on the employers on a rapidly falling market; in 
effect it was a retrospective claim to a share of the profits 
made by employers during the war. The dispute was com- 
promised on December 16 and work resumed on the rgth. 

The New Year has seen a succession of disputes that 
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were all the more serious because they were for the most 
part unofficial. In November a national agreement for 
a 47-hour week was negotiated between the engineering 
and shipbuilding employers’ federations on the one hand 
and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the federa- 
tion of the other Unions in these industries on the other 
hand. The agreement was confirmed by a ballot of the 
members of the Unions. Certain districts, of which Bel- 
fast and the Clyde were the chief, and certain shipbuilding 
Unions—the boilermakers, shipwrights and smiths—showed 
large majorities for the shorter week demanded originally 
by the men. When the 47 hours was introduced the 
employers, anxious to secure all possible economies as 
compensation for the shorter hours, in many places stif- 
fened their regulations about punctuality in starting, 
eliminated short breaks for tea, and instituted a single 
spell for the two spells broken by the breakfast half-hour 
that had previously occupied the morning. These changes 
again were in many cases introduced without proper con- 
sultation with the men. Further, although time-workers 
suffered no reduction in wages, no adjustment was made 
in the rates of piece-workers and “lieu” men. The result 
was that the men struck. 

The shipbuilding tradesmen on the North-East Coats 
came out at the end of December. Their executives have 
never authorised the strike, but have allowed the strikers to 
draw strike pay. Far more serious were the strikes that 
broke out at the end of January on the Clyde and in 
Belfast. In Belfast the strikers demanded a 44-hour week, 
and succeeded in stopping not only the shipyards, but the 
tramways and light and power supply of the whole city. 
The strikers’ committee has co-operated with the police in 
maintaining order and has established its de facto authority 
over the workers, without making any impression on the 
employers. On the Clyde the strike was almost as 
unanimous, but more violent both in its claims 
and its methods. ‘The strikers’ committee announced 
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through the Press that the strike would begin on 
January 27 if a 40-hour week was not instituted; no 
other notification was made to the employers. When 
the strike had begun and failed to reduce the employers 
to terms at once, the committee called on the Government 
to intervene and settle the dispute by a legislative 40-hour 
week, with a threat to extend the strike if their demands 
were not conceded ; the Government replied by refusing 
to negotiate with any but the official spokesmen of the 
unions concerned and by promising protection for those 
workers who chose to work. A strikers’ demonstration in 
the principal square blocked traffic ; the police in clearing 
a way for the trams were forced to charge the crowd; the 
crowd began throwing bottles. Several of the strike 
leaders were arrested on the charge of inciting to riot. 
Troops were sent down to reinforce the police. 

Other strikes can only be mentioned. The Yorkshire 
miners struck to enforce the stopping of winding during the 
twenty minutes’ meal break. Nottinghamshire miners 
struck against the dismissal—not, as one might expect, to 
enforce the dismissal—of twenty-five substitutes for soldiers 
who were returning. In both these cases the strikes were 
successful. The London electric railways motor-men 
struck, because the eight-hour day conceded to railwaymen 
on February 1 was not inclusive of a half-hour for meals 
allowed them when the day was nine hours. ‘The strike was 
unofficial and the act of a minority; for the question of 
adjusting working conditions to the new working day was 
to be discussed by the Unions with the Railway Executive 
Committee on February 12, and a mass meeting of the 
motor-men had decided the very night the strike began 
to await the results of that discussion. ——The Government 
stood by the agreement, which explicitly stated that the 
eight-hour day should not be inclusive of the break, and 
made the dangerous experiment of supplying military motor- 
lorries to relieve the pressure on the buses. The craftsmen 
engaged in the Thames ship-repairing industry struck for 
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a 15s. advance, again without the sanction of their Unions 
and again almost unanimously. 

One strike—or, rather, threat of a strike—deserves more 
than mention. The Electrical Trades Union some months 
ago achieved considerable notoriety by compelling the 
directors of the Albert Hall to withdraw their refusal to 
let the hall for a Labour meeting by threatening to cut off 
the electricity supply on the night of a great “ Victory ” 
ball. In the first week in February the London district 
executive announced, through its secretary, Mr. Webb, 
that unless the Government introduced forthwith a legal 
forty-hour week it would call out the electrical workers in 
London and cut off the supply of electric light and power. 
The Government replied immediately by making an Order 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, applying to the supply 
and distribution of electricity the same principle as applies 
to gas and water undertakings, by which it is made a crime 
to break a contract that would involve an interruption 
of supply or to incite to such a breach. Thus the strike 
without notice was made impracticable, and provision could 
always be made to maintain a supply if the authorities were 
forewarned. The Electrical Trades Union withdrew its 
threat. 

Two further sets of demands must be added to this 
catalogue of incidents, although they have not as yet issued 
in strikes. ‘The Miners’ Federation on January 15 to 17 
met in conference at Southport and adopted a national 
programme. The chief items on this were a thirty-hour 
week, a thirty per cent. advance on pre-war rates plus 
the retention of all war advances, joint control with the 
owners of the problem of demobilisation and resettlement 
in the industry, and the nationalisation of the mines. ‘The 
conference made clear its determination to press all its 
claims by industrial action if necessary, and elected as its 
first permanent paid officials Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges, 
the two leading figures in the left wing of the miners’ move- 


ment. The National Union of Railwaymen have adopted 
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a similar programme, with the nationalisation of railways 
and joint control in the forefront. In the event of a strike 
they could probably rely on the support of the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, who are also pressing for nationalisa- 
tion. No reply to these demands by the Government has 
yet been published. 

It is natural that Londoners, forced to walk into the 
City from the suburbs through the sleet and finding in their 
papers little but reports of strikes, should think that the 
revolution had begun. The variety of the pretexts on 
which the strikes have broken out certainly points to the 
conclusion that the cause is no single grievance but a 
general discontent. It is, however, extremely improbable 
that the revolutionary factor is important. Doubtless the 
class-conscious revolutionists of the Clyde are using the 
opportunity which the unrest is giving them; but they 
are a small minority of the whole, and their correspondents 
in other centres have quite failed to evoke national support 
for them. When the strike is for a reduction of hours the 
occasion may be taken as at any rate an important cause. 
For the workers are asking for leisure for a fuller life, and 
also believe that a reduction of hours is necessary to enable 
industry to absorb the new labour pouring in from the 
Services and munition works. Where, again, the demand 
is for some improvement in status—as it is in the miners’ 
and railwaymen’s programmes—we have a significant new 
element in Labour’s claims. But these explanations by 
themselves are not adequate, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the most fruitful cause of strikes—wage ques- 
tions—is inoperative for the time being owing to the State’s 
action in enforcing the high war level of wages. 

The explanation is rather to be found in a consideration 
of the change that the end of the war involves. For four 
years now the normal process of collective bargaining, by 
which industrial conditions are determined, has been inter- 
rupted. In its place we have had State control, which, 
without altogether stopping strikes, has settled the ques- 
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tions, usually settled by collective bargaining, by Awards 
and Orders. Now collective bargaining ensures that the two 
parties to the industrial relation are in frequent contact and 
under continuous mutual observation. Each knows pretty 
well what it can get and what it must concede, with the 
result that the adjustment of wages and other conditions to 
economic changes is usually effected without the overt trial 
of strength we call the strike. At the present moment 
neither party knows what claims it can exact, what it must 
concede. Wages and conditions represent no real equili- 
brium of the conflicting economic forces of the market. 
Labour is still under the influence of its war-time strength ; 
the miners especially can look back on an unbroken series of 
successes. Capital, while ready to concede something, is 
on the defensive. Now, so long as this uncertainty as to 
their true economic strength persists, the strikes will con- 
tinue; for no one will persuade the striker to submit his 
claims to arbitral determination. 

The same great fact, that the normal process of deter- 
mining wages and conditions has been interrupted, explains 
the epidemic of unofficial strikes. In normal times the 
ever-present possibility of a strike compels officials and 
executives to keep in the closest touch with their con- 
stituents, while the need of organised and disciplined unity 
ensures in most cases that the rank and file will be loyal to 
their leaders and spokesmen. These conditions also have 
been suspended during the war, and the last month’s 
experience proves that Union executives cannot be relied 
on to express the minds of their Unions or Unions to 
honour the obligations entered into by their present repre- 
sentatives. 

Other elements come into the problem—reaction after 
the strain of war, resentment at the evidence of war profits, 
distrust of the Government, the propaganda of the younger 
unofficial shop-steward reformers, disappointment with the 
meagre programme that follows all the talk of Reconstruc- 
tion, disappointment with Labour’s representation in 
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Parliament. And through all is the growing democratic 
claim to equality, which industry denies at every turn. 
But the main elements—the elements that bring out the 
sober, middle-aged, conservative craftsman—are those 
that have been indicated, uncertainty as to his economic due 
and a determination to exact his due in full. There is 
therefore no single or simple remedy. A resumption, 
with all the support the Government can give it, of the 
normal work of bargaining and conciliation will gradually 
discharge much of the tension. To relieve it at once is 
only possible if the Government can strike the imagination 
of Labour with its social policy and convince Labour of the 
sincerity of its Reconstruction programme. From this 
point of view it is unfortunate that the Coalition includes 
so many large employers and no direct representation of 
organised Labour. 


Postscript :—The Clyde Strike Committee recommended 
its supporters to return to work on February 12th. The 
electric railway men returned to work on the t1oth, the 
management having undertaken to see that there were 
facilities for taking meals pending the settlement to be 
negotiated on February 12th and the following days. The 
most serious development of the month, however, is the 
threat of a national miners’ strike. The Miners’ Federa- 
tion Executive presented its programme to the Govern- 
ment; the Government offered a shilling a day advance 
and an enquiry into the other demands in the programme. 
A national conference of the miners on February 13 
rejected this offer and decided to ballot the members on 
the question of striking. ‘The executive committee recom- 
mended the members to vote in favour of striking for the 
full programme. 


London. February, 1919. 





CANADA 


I. Tue Position or THE Union GOVERNMENT 


URING the last few months two separate but related 

movements have appeared in Canadian politics. They 
are separate in origin, but common in motive. Both 
express hostility to the Union Government. Under the 
personal direction of Sir Wilfrid Laurier the Liberal 
Party is reorganising. A wing of the old Conservative 
Party, in which the patronage element is influential, is also 
manceuvring to re-establish the party as a separate political 
organisation, independent of Liberal alliances in the 
constituencies and Liberal representation in the Govern- 
ment. ‘These are described as “ The Ginger Group,” and 
their chief spokesmen perhaps are Hon. Robert Rogers, of 
Manitoba, and Col. J. A. Currie, who commanded the 
48th Highlanders at Ypres and represents an Ontario 
constituency in Parliament. At a banquet to Mr. Rogers 
in Toronto he made a spirited appeal to the traditions and 
achievements of the Conservative Party, described Coali- 
tion as the mother of faction, and pleaded for continuous 
devotion to the established fiscal policy of the country. 
These arguments he repeated at Winnipeg, where he was 
again the chief figure at a Conservative demonstration. 
Of this movement the chief newspaper advocates are The 
Toronto Telegram and The Winnipeg Telegram, which 
Mr. Rogers is believed to control. But while both these 
newspapers are unfriendly to Sir Robert Borden and the 
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Union Government, they are even more hostile to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. There has been considerable acceptance 
of Mr. Rogers’ arguments, but such influential newspapers 
as The Montreal Gazette and The Toronto Mail and Empire 
do not regard support of his general position as incon- 
sistent with support of the Government. 

The movement within the Liberal Party aims at healing 
the acute differences which developed over Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s refusal to support conscription. But while the 
leaders of this movement address the language of conciliation 
to Liberals in the constituencies they display bitter and 
unrelenting hostility to the Liberal members of the 
Cabinet. They show special animus against Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, who was leader of the Liberal Party in Ontario 
before the conscriptionist revolt, and who unquestionably 
drew much support to the Union Government in the 
General Election. So far as can be discovered, however, 
Unionist Liberals in Ontario generally adhere to the 
Administration. In the Atlantic Provinces, where party 
feeling is perhaps stronger than in any other portion of 
Canada, there does not seem to be any considerable support 
for the Coalition among Liberals, nor any general accept- 
ance of Unionism among Conservatives. ‘The defection 
of Hon. W. S. Fielding has gone far to restore the old 
party divisions. Mr. Fielding supported conscription, but 
he was silent during the General Election, and has shown 
distinct reserve in his attitude towards the Government. 
He is greatly respected in Parliament, and with Liberals 
throughout Canada his authority is only less than that of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. If the Unionist Cabinet holds 
together and again appeals to the country, it will draw its 
support in the East mainly from Conservatives who, 
whether they like or dislike the Coalition, will not consider 
any political partnership with their hereditary opponents. 

In the West there is some confusion of feeling and 
apparently a general emancipation from old party obliga- 
tions and relationships. ‘The Provincial Governments in 
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the four Western Provinces are Liberal, but the fact affords 
no conclusive evidence of their attitude in federal affairs. 
Hon. Walter Scott, for ten or twelve years Premier of 
Saskatchewan, and a close friend of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
has made an open appeal to Western Liberals to repudiate 
the Union Government, but apparently without much 
effect. Mr W. R. Motherwell, one of the Provirtcial 
Ministers for Saskatchewan, tried to induce his colleagues 
to follow Mr. Scott’s example and withdrew from the 
Martin Cabinet because they would not agree to his de- 
mand. ‘The organised grain growers are very active and 
aggressive. They demand radical reduction of tariff and 
a revolutionary recasting of the system of federal taxation. 
They are showing little disposition to consider Eastern 
industries, in so far as the letter of their programme ex- 
presses their temper. The organised farmers of Ontario 
go even farther than their Western associates. ‘They de- 
mand not only an increase of the British preference to 
50 per cent., and such successive reductions of duties as 
within four years will establish complete free trade with 
Great Britain, but also immediate acceptance by the 
Dominion of all proposals of free trade in natural products 
or manufactures which may be offered by the United 
States Government. ‘The Western grain growers only 
demand that the provisions of the trade agreement with 
Washington negotiated by the Laurier Government and 
rejected by Canada seven years ago shall go into effect. 
The contention of the Eastern industries is that the 
problems of reconstruction would be greatly aggravated by 
revolutionary fiscal changes, and that whether the tariff is 
perfect or imperfect there should be no serious disturb- 
ance of the industrial system until the war industries are 
readjusted to peace, the soldiers are re-employed, and 
stable conditions are restored. This view is accepted 
even by one or two influential journals which have been 
vigorous advocates of low tariff. It is admitted that the 
tariff must be revised in the near future, although among 
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manufacturers there will unquestionably be strong and 
general resistance to the demands of the organised farmers. 
In the East there is a division.of opinion among farmers 
over protection, as over other Western proposals. British 
Columbia is as favourable to protection as Quebec and 
Ontario. But the unanimity of feeling among the farmers 
of the Prairie Provinces constitutes a political problem of 
grave significance and perplexity. Apparently the tariff is 
still to be a predominant issue in Canadian elections, and 
with the stronger representation of the West in Parliament 
mutual concessions would seem to be essential to the pre- 
servation of national unity and cohesion. But in every 
crisis in Canada national interests prevail over sectional 
considerations, and again probably the prophets of dis- 
union and disruption will find that they were unneces- 
sarily excited. 

There is now no general expectation that the Union 
Government will not survive the pending session of Parlia- 
ment. This was freely predicted a few months ago, 
chiefly by those who had no real knowledge of the situation 
at Ottawa. It is not true that there has been any serious 
dissension in the Cabinet or that Liberal Ministers have 
ever been disloyal to Sir Robert Borden. It may be said 
upon authority that the Cabinet has never divided upon 
any question according to old political relations. In all 
Governments, no doubt, there are differences of opinion, 
but these have been as common and as definite between 
Liberal Ministers as between Liberals and Conservatives. 
There is reason to believe that before the Prime Minister 
left for England a clear understanding that the Coalition 
should not dissolve was effected. If supported by Parlia- 
ment, subject to such changes in its composition as may 
seem to be advantageous, the Cabinet will continue through 
the period of reconstruction, and if defeated go to the 
country as representing the elements out of which it was 
constituted. It is clear that this was necessary, since a 
Government contemplating dissolution would be mani- 
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festly unequal to any effective administration of affairs. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate that the true position was not 
disclosed. The permanence of the Union Government 
means the creation of a Unionist Party, and this involves 
attention to the constituencies which political leaders may 
not wholly neglect. But possibly it was believed that 
opinion in the country must develop naturally, that the 
logic of events must determine the future political relations 
of the people, and that premature pressure upon the con- 
stituencies would produce misunderstanding and accen- 
tuate local differences. But gradually the country divides 
between the Coalition and the Liberal Party, and a new 
national party emerges out of the confusion which the war 
produced. Of this party for the time Sir Robert Borden 
is the logical leader. He has the confidence of the mass of 
Conservatives, and there seems to be no doubt that he 
commands the support of a considerable body of Liberal 
Unionists. There may be defections among Liberal 
Unionists in Parliament, but they will not be numerous, 
while Conservatives who are restless will not align them- 
selves with the Opposition. 

The Liberal newspapers which deserted Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier over conscription still adhere to the Union Govern- 
ment. Even The Manitoba Free Press and The Winnipeg 
Tribune, which have been staunch advocates of low tariff, 
insist that the Administration must be supported during 
the era of reconstruction. The Toronto Globe, which has 
been under extreme pressure from the stalwart Liberal 
element, treats Sir Wilfrid with much consideration and 
respect, but remains loyal to the Government. It says 
that, during the session of Parliament which begins shortly, 
“ the Government will seek to avoid tariff issues, so that 
there may be no break-up of the Ministry while the Canadian 
army is in process of demobilisation.” It declares “ there 
is general recognition of the fact that the Union Govern- 
ment as now constituted cannot hope to deal with the 
tariff issue in a way that will satisfy the Western free 
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traders and the Eastern high protectionists who joined 
hands to elect a non-partisan Administration which 
would have power to enforce the Military Service Act 
and carry Canada successfully through the war.” It thinks, 
however, that there is nothing which demands immediate 
consideration by Parliament that need cause shipwreck. 
“If the Ministry can secure the assent of its Western 
supporters to the postponement of the tariff and taxation 
issues it will be able to delay the inevitable return to party 
politics until the war and war issues are out of the way.” 
The Globe, however, favours tariff changes only less 
radical than those which the farmers advocate. It gives 
full support to the fiscal resolution adopted by a convention 
of Eastern Ontario Liberals at Ottawa. This resolution 
demands that wheat, wheat flour and other wheat pro- 
ducts shall remain on the free list; that duties on farm 
implements and farm machinery, staple foods and food 
products, domestic animals and food therefor, flour, 
saw-mill and mining machinery, rough and partly dressed 
lumber, fuel, illuminating and lubricating oils, cement and 
fertilisers, shall be removed in favour of any country which 
admits these products free of duty ; that, excluding luxuries, 
the general tariff shall be substantially reduced, and that 
the British preference shall be increased from 33} to 50 
per cent. The Globe declares that “ the Ottawa conven- 
tion was forward-looking, and its progressive and practical 
tariff resolution is a welcome change from the rhetorical 
flourish with which some political groups have dismissed 
the subject.” It believes the proposals will ‘ commend 
themselves to the majority of Liberals, Unionists or anti- 
Unionists, though there will be a difference of opinion as 
to the advisability of pressing them if there is a risk of 
plunging the country into a General Election before 
demobilisation has been completed.” In convention at 
Brandon the grain growers of Manitoba determined to 
exact from all members of the House of Commons pledges 
“to work and vote for the enactment into legislation of 
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the reforms embodied in the farmers’ platform at the 
next session of Parliament,” and in cases where pledges 
were refused to take steps immediately to call an open 
convention of all the electors in such constituencies who 
support the principles of the farmers’ platform to nominate, 
finance, and elect candidates against the sitting members 
“unless some great national issue which supersedes all 
domestic issues should arise.” This action of the Mani- 
toba grain growers, in the judgment of The Manitoba 
Free Press, “ gives notice to all whom it may concern that 
the farmers intend to press their demands.” It asserts 
that “the necessity for a plain statement of the policies 
of the Government is emphasised”; that if “a new 
factor likely to bring disunion and sectional antagonism in 
its train is to be kept out of the situation, the Government 
must give some clue or indication of its attitude towards 
the farmers’ demands,” and that “ national unity can be 
maintained only by compromise upon the extremer de- 
mands of all the interests involved. But unity ought not 
to be imperilled by procrastination or indecision. Recon- 
struction will not wait; if the Government does not 
realise the importance of a clear and definite announcement 
of policy, other and less unifying policies may usurp the 
field.” It is manifest that compromise will be difficult 
if the grain growers insist upon the letter of their demands ; 
and, although unlikely, it is not impossible that the Govern- 
ment may be defeated or such concessions made to the 
free trade element as will vitally affect political conditions 
in the industrial provinces. The manufacturers, it may 
be explained, do not oppose the abrogation of the war 
duties of 5 per cent. under the preferential tariff and 
7% per cent. under the general tariff. They did not ask 
for these increases, and have always contended that their 
position was prejudiced by the imposition of duties about 
which they were not consulted and through which they 
were laid open to the suspicion of seizing additional pro- 
tection in the guise of war taxation. The Montreal Gazette, 
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a sober protectionist journal, which has great authority 
with the business and financial interests, argues that “ the 
Unionist Party does not end its work with the ending of 
the war. Its work has only begun, the task of reconstruc- 
tion, not destruction, of making Canada as eminent, 
commercially, industrially and socially in the period of 
peace as her gallant sons made her glorious on the field of 
Mars. If there is to be a recrudescence of partisan politics 
there will be a closing up of the ranks, but the sane sense 
of the people, which brought the Unionist Party into 
being, will not, we believe, permit the fortunate con- 
junction to dissolve until its work has been accomplished.” 

Hon. J. A. Calder, Minister of Immigration, one of the 
silent but forceful members of the Government, and until 
he joined the Coalition perhaps the most sagacious and 
effective leader among Western Liberals, has just made a 
speech at Toronto of great significance. He said : 


Rumour persists that there is dissension at Ottawa, and there is 
talk about breaking apart and of a new election in the country. So 


far as I can see, there is not the slightest indication that there is to 
be anything in the nature of a smash. We have taken up our new 
task as we took up the old. There is not a single member of the 
Cabinet who does not believe it would be criminal to force a General 
Election upon the people within the next few months. There is too 
much at stake. The problems which we are called to face are too 
important to “ play politics” now. I want to assure you that the 
Government do not intend to change. In my judgment there should 
be no election in the country until our soldiers are all back. Surely if 
any one has earned the rights of citizenship it is these men. They 


deserve to take part in the discussions as to who should be in charge 
of the government. 


These statements have greater significance from the fact 
that Mr. Calder belongs to Saskatchewan, where free trade 
sentiment is stronger than in any of the other Western 
Provinces, because of his authority with Western Liberals, 
and because there has been an attempt to create the im- 
pression that his allegiance to the Government was un- 
certain and doubtful, With Mr. Calder’s position thus 
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clearly revealed, and with the certainty that he also ex- 
presses the feeling and attitude of Mr. Sifton, Mr. Rowell 
and Mr. Ballantyne, there is no prospect that the Union 
Government will dissolve, and with the Cabinet united 
defeat in Parliament should be improbable. Looking 
beyond the period of reconstruction into the future, it is 
likely that the Government, substantially as now consti- 
tuted, will revise the tariff when revision becomes impera- 
tive, and possibly a tariff upon which the Cabinet can 
agree will be accepted by the country. 


II. MeEaAsurEs OF RECONSTRUCTION 


HERE was some murmuring when it was announced 

that Sir Robert Borden would go to London for the 
Peace Conference. It was felt that the initiative and 
energy of the Government would be greatly impaired by 
his absence, that none of his colleagues could exercise the 
full authority of leadership which belongs to an actual 
Prime Minister, and that there was danger of disaster to 
the Government if Parliament should have to meet before 
his return. But, whatever the difficulties and dangers, the 
country was easily convinced that the Prime Minister had 
no alternative but to go to London. It was clear that 
Canada could not be unrepresented in Imperial Councils 
at this juncture, and that only the Prime Minister could 
speak with adequate authority. The attack upon Sir 
Robert therefore soon dwindled to mere scolding bya few 
newspapers which the country understood would distrust 
his motives and attack his actions in whatever direction 
he should travel or whatever he should do or leave undone. 
Moreover, the Government since he left Canada has dis- 
played both initiative and energy. Sir Thomas White, as 
acting Prime Minister, has approached the problems of 
reconstruction with boldness and vigour. He has effected 
a co-ordination of agencies and a unity of departments 
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which were essential if confusion of counsels and conflict of 
effort were to be avoided. Between the Dominion and the 
Provinces there will be loyal co-operation to place soldiers 
on the land. The Dominion will appropriate such free 
grant land as is available for soldiers in the Western Pro- 
vinces, or through the Provincial Governments expropriate 
lands within easy reach of railways now held by absentee 
or non-occupying holders for resale to soldiers on fixed 
annual payments over a 20-year period. In the older 
Provinces, where the land is controlled by the Provincial 
Governments, Crown lands will be set aside or unculti- 
vated farms expropriated for soldiers on conditions re- 
sembling those which the Federal Administration will 
prescribe in the Prairie Provinces. For buildings, stock, 
implements and other necessary equipment the Govern- 
ment will advance $2,500 to every soldier who turns or 
returns to agriculture ; courses on agricultural training will 
be provided, and practical experts engaged to advise with 
soldier farmers on all the problems which arise from 
“ breaking ” to marketing. It is believed that a system of 
cash credits will also have to be established for many 
soldiers who were taken from the colleges and universities, 
who had just begun to fit themselves for some industrial 
pursuit or who had not even settled upon the avocations 
which they desired to follow. All these with education 
incomplete and with no practical training for civil life 
will be the peculiar concern of the State for which they 
have made such heavy sacrifices. It may be very difficult 
to devise any system of credits that will not be subject to 
abuse, but better some undesirable consequences than 
ingratitude and neglect. 

There are phases of reconstruction in Canada from 
- which the United States is exempt. Canadian soldiers whose 
education was incomplete or who had only begun training 
for mechanical and engineering professions and for law or 
teaching have lost four or five years out of their lives, 
while the bulk of the soldiers of the United States will 
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have lost only eighteen months or two years, and thus will 
not be too old to recover and re-establish themselves. 
For the present the situation has been relieved by the 
grant of discharge annuities, running as high as $600 for 
a married soldier who served throughout the war, and 
$400 for an unmarried, but graded according to length of 
service. Pensions for children have also been substan- 
tially increased, and there is no doubt that the whole 
scale of pensions will be reconsidered and readjusted at the 
next session of Parliament. Canada has done nothing 
better than the re-education of soldiers who became 
disabled for their old pursuits. For this training schools 
and hospitals have been provided in all the Provinces, and 
under the direction of Sir James Lougheed an admirable 
organisation has been effected. The results produced 
have been remarkable enough to challenge attention in 
other countries. It is certain that, wherever Canada may 
fall short of its duty, soldiers disabled or partially disabled, 
with the widows and orphans of those who fell in the war, 
will not be neglected. 

Aside from pensions and measures for the direct re- 
establishment of soldiers, the Government has appropriated 
$25,000,000 for housing in the various Provinces. To 
this the Provinces will add such amounts as they may 
determine, and all will be advanced to the municipalities 
at § per cent., repayable in 20 annual instalments. The 
money will be available only for houses which will cost 
less than $4,500, and for direct expenditure by the muni- 
cipalities or by housing companies sanctioned by the 
municipalities. Hon. N. W. Rowell is chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the Cabinet, which will co-operate 
with the Provincial Governments in increasing housing 
accommodation and improving rural and industrial housing 
conditions. In the West probably the bulk of the money 
will be used for farmhouses, and in the East to relieve a 
great scarcity of housing in the industrial centres. All 
housing projects must be approved by the Town Planning 
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Departments of the Provinces, and thus from these timely 
appropriations the whole character of housing throughout 
Canada should be improved. The Government has also 
established, in co-operation with the Provinces, a system 
of Labour Bureaux in many of the chief towns and cities, 
and appointed permanent officials to regulate employment 
and adjust the supply to the demand as far as that can be 
done by Governmental machinery. Under Mr. Lloyd 
Harris, who represented Canada at Washington during the 
war, a Canadian Trade Commission has been established in 
London. It will concern itself chiefly with Canadian 
exports, endeavour to enlarge markets for farmers, and 
secure orders for Canadian factories from Commissions 
and Governments in countries which require manufactures 
and supplies for restoration and reconstruction. There has 
also been created a Trade Board for Canada, which will 
discharge such functions as were vested in the Imperial 
Munitions Board and the War Board. ‘The chairman of 
the Board is Sir Charles Gordon, who during the war gave 
service of great value to the Canadian and Imperial autho- 
tities in the United States, and his colleagues are Mr. C. B. 
McNaught, of the Canadian War Board, and Mr. H. B. 
Thomson, who revealed singular wisdom and efficiency as 
chairman of the Food Board of Canada. The Govern- 
ment has also provided credits to purchase farm and factory 
products as orders from other countries may require, and 
generally has taken measures to re-establish soldiers in 
civil life, direct demobilisation with the minimum of fric- 
tion, assure industrial stability and activity, provide 
against unemployment, and co-ordinate and unify the 
machinery of repatriation and reconstruction. It will be 
found, when Parliament assembles, that the Cabinet has 
been more active and competent than the country has 
fully understood, and with loyal and energetic support 
from manufacturers and producers there should be no 
serious unrest or depression during the era of reconstruction. 


The Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
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panies have announced that all employees who enlisted will 
be re-employed. Like treatment will be extended to all 
employees of the Government railways. Many manu- 
facturers have issued statements to the same effect, while 
the banks and financial institutions which have co-operated 
so closely and heartily with the Government during the 
war are giving all possible support to the Government and 
the industries in the grave problems of readjustment to 
peace conditions. Aside from a Bolshevist element, which 
is more vocal than formidable, the leaders of organised 
Labour, as throughout the war, are always available for 
conference with the Government, and, consistent with 
their obligations to the forces which they represent, support 
all measures which seem to be necessary or desirable to 
maintain confidence and stability. As in the United States, 
they will endeavour to prevent any general or serious 
reduction of wages, and it must be said that the disposition 
of very many employers is to maintain wages at the highest 
practicable level and to establish by conference, consulta- 
tion and organisation a permanent alliance between them- 
selves and their workmen. There may still be a long 
journey before the ideal understanding between Labour 
and Capital is established, but unquestionably the war, 
with all its experiences and revelations, has favourably 


affected the relations between employers and employed in 
Canada. 


II. Tue Srruation 1n QuEBEc 


N Quebec there is manifest feeling that the Province is 
not exercising its legitimate authority in the Confedera- 
tion. The French Press utters many protests against the 
exclusion of French Canadians from the Government and 
the Peace negotiations. Liberal organs advance the im- 
practicable contention that Sir Wilfrid Laurier should 
have been associated with the Prime Minister in the 
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mission to London. Sir Wilfrid himself declares his 
belief that the Prime Minister had work of greater im- 
portance to do in Canada than he could find in London, 
and that he was too eager to go when Mr. Lloyd George 
called. He seems to suggest that Parliament should have 
been consulted, but gives no definite counsel to Sir Robert 
Borden or the country Le Soleil of Quebec says : 


We know that Sir Robert Borden, accompanied by his colleagues 
and half a dozen business men of Canada, has recently left for Lon- 
don. Public opinion, most clearly expressed through an almost 
unanimous Press, has protested against this voyage as entirely 


inopportune under the circumstances and even constituting a real 
danger for Canadian interests. 


Le Canada, professing apprehension that the peace settle- 
ment will put the Dominion under the yoke of Imperialists 


whom it always visualises as plotting against Canadian 
autonomy, says : 


There was nothing in the war which operated in favour of a 
change in the status of the Dominions and the Empire. On the 
contrary, the war clearly showed that liberty of action was the 
strength of the young nations. The creation of a narrower Impe- 
rialism would be clearly in opposition to the sentiments and ten- 
dencies that will be manifested at the Peace Conference. We took 
up arms in order to maintain the independence of small nations, 
and we will never acknowledge that the hour in which we liberate 
Bohemia and Poland will be the signal for circumscribing Canada 
in the narrow limits of a Centralised Imperialism. As the journalists 
who went to London know, neither South Africa nor Australia wishes 
for such a federation and Canada feels that way too. 


La Presse of Montreal, lamenting the non-representation 
of Quebec in the Cabinet and at the Peace Conference, and 
even upon commercial commissions, says : 


If this state of things is to continue, we ask at least the men who 
control the destinies of the country not to render themselves ridicu- 
lous in affirming that the victory over the Germans secured liberty 
to everyone, when, as a matter of fact, the French-Canadian race was 
never more completely ignored, more unjustly treated and more 
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enslaved than to-day, and this after all the sacrifices they made for 
civilisation and democracy. The French-Canadian race wishes to 
interfere with the rights of no one, but who can blame us for wanting 
our share of honours and influence ? 


Le Canada declares : 


We can wait. For our part we cannot say we are satisfied with 
the present state of things, but we may say that we did not expect 
anything else since the alleged coalition or the pretended union as at 
present constituted. On the morrow of the last election we saw we 
were eliminated from the Administration, and we wish to remain 
eliminated, and in consequence we were proud that Sir Robert 
Borden could not find a French-Canadian who would consent to 
share the responsibility of Government since that Government is 
constituted without our co-operation. 


La Patrie pleads for freer criticism of the Government 
and a stronger Opposition. 


The political truce (it says) had much to recommend it during war 
time because it backed up our military effort. In times of peace 
there is no reason for its existence. To continue it would be to 
restrain the full extent of our liberties, to give a false conception 
of our parliamentary rule and, to some extent, to disown the demo- 
cratic ideal for which we have been fighting for four years. The 
Unionist coalition can maintain itself in power if it keeps the confi- 
dence of the people. It is ridiculous to contend that it should be 
maintained undisturbed, silencing criticism. And even if it should 
remain in power it is desirable that the Unionist coalition should 
have opposed to it in Parliament an Opposition which is well organ- 
ised and which is sufficiently strong to perform the functions which 
devolve upon it under our parliamentary system. 


L’Evénement of Quebec continues to attack Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and to defend the Government. ‘Throughout the 
war this old Conservative journal denounced the National- 
ists, urged enlistment in Quebec, and gave undeviating 
and unflinching support to the cause of Great Britain and 
the Allies. It still stands alone among French journals in 
defence of Sir Robert Borden, but most of the other French 
newspapers have turned upon Bourassa with a vigour and 
unanimity which suggest a settled resolve to destroy his 
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authority in Quebec. They contend that by his mis- 
representation of the motives of Great Britain and cruel 
misjudgment of France he created misunderstanding in 
Quebec, and falsely interpreted French Canadians to the 
French and British people. With this denunciation of 
Mr. Bourassa goes fervent recognition of the sacrifices and 
achievements of Great Britain in the war and the supreme 
contribution of the British people to the defeat of Germany, 
the security of France, and the restoration of freedom in 
Europe. But even now, says L’Evénement : 


the fanatical editor of Le Devoir is indignant at the thought that 
Canada cannot participate at the peace conference as a sovereign and 
independent State. He even wants Parliament to stipulate our terms 
to Sir Robert Borden under the threat of again taking up arms. 
After having combated the war he now combats peace. He has a 
contempt for Parliament, but likes to use it in order further to sow 
discord in our midst. 


If the influence of Mr. Bourassa in Quebec can be destroyed, 
a better understanding between French and English should 
not be so remote. That there is now a movement for his 
overthrow is manifest. No one who knows the mind of 
Sir Robert Borden or has studied his career can believe that 
he has any desire to humiliate French Canadians or is 
happy in Quebec’s practical withdrawal from the councils 
of the country. He has shown great and continuous 
forbearance under bitter and unrelenting attack by his 
opponents in the French Province and never failed when 
occasion permitted to show consideration for the French 
Canadian people. A change in the attitude of Quebec 
towards the Prime Minister may not be an immediate 
prospect, but it is wholly undesirable that French Cana- 
dians should be a separate people in the Confederation or 
that Quebec should maintain a position of isolation among 
the Canadian Provinces. 


Canada. January, 1919. 
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Tue RECORD OF THE AUSTRALIAN Forces IN THE WAR 


HE share of Australia in the great victory which was 
registered on November 11th was so considerable 
that it is not possible, in the space available for this article, 
to give any adequate account of it. In the future the 
opportunity may be afforded for worthily recording this 
remarkable adventure. Then some attempt may be made 
to assess both the material and the spiritual stimulus 
which it has given to Australian life. But just at the 
present moment the story of the war is being told from 
various points of view to listening groups, and the moment 
calls for a rough tale of the deeds of the Australians. 
Before the declaration of war on August 4th, 1914, the 
Prime Minister of Australia offered the British Government 
to supply 20,000 troops and place the Australian Fleet 
under its control. This offer was the starting point of 
the Australian share in the war. lt was the outcome of 
the unanimous feeling of the Australian people ; and when, 
a few weeks later, the Liberal Government was defeated 
the Labour Government which took its place assumed the 
task of prosecuting the war with the utmost enthusiasm. 
The Australian share in the war cannot be viewed as a 
mere military and naval expedition. It was a spontaneous 
response by a young high-spirited nation, proud of her 
successful assertion of the new principle of Dominion 


autonomy, to the challenge of Germany. She was the 
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most complete democracy the world has ever seen. By a 
policy of bold experiment she was seeking to build a new 
order. The war took her when she was absorbed in 
internal economic and social problems of great difficulty. 
But she realised at once that if the aggression of Germany 
was not repelled it meant death to all the hopes of demo- 
cracy. There was no hesitation. And when she acted 
she did not throw into the struggle merely the bone and 
sinew of her sons or the weight of the material with which 
she provided them. There, were the keen wits and the 
initiative of free men living a natural life; the animal 
spirits and love of adventure of a highly nurtured people. 
There was also the devotion of men who, because they 
had enjoyed a large measure of freedom, realised what 
they were fighting for. The Australian effort was indeed 
a most signal vindication of the worth of Australian De- 
mocracy. On the other hand, the difficulties which 
democracy introduces into the conduct of war have been 
felt. Australian life has since the war been marred by 
a very bitter political conflict which has had no satisfactory 
issue, the effect of which will last a long time. Through 
this her contribution has been lessened, but neither the 
spirit of her troops nor the desire of the nation for a suc- 
cessful termination has been affected. The progress of 
the war was followed in Australia with a concentration 
which was painfully intense. When victory did come there 
was no part of the Empire where the relief from the strain 
was more gratefully enjoyed. 

Unlike several of the other Dominions, Australia pos- 
sessed a military organisation before the war. The nucleus 
of this was the Australian Administrative and Instruc- 
tional Staff—an exceedingly fine body of professional 
soldiers, many of whom have had most distinguished careers 
in the war. When the men began to pour in, the Adminis- 
trative and Instructional Staff was set to work to turn 
them into soldiers and provide them with administration 
and equipment. In October, 1914, the first Australian 
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Division had been formed. It left Australia with a number 
of additional Battalions, which on arrival in Egypt com- 
bined with some New Zealand Battalions to form another 
Division. The troops of the two young nations became 
the famous Australian and New Zealand Army Corps of 
two Divisions. 

In Egypt the Corps first met its Commander, Sir William 
Birdwood, who remained with the Australians after they 
parted from the New Zealanders. General Birdwood’s 
first Staff was almost entirely British, and immediately the 
Australians landed in Egypt they came under British 
command and the British training cadre. A tribute of 
acknowledgment needs to be paid to these British officers 
and instructors who played a big part in the efficiency of 
the Australian units, but the subsequent history of the 
force records a gradual replacement of the British Staff by 
Australians, until at the end practically all the General 
Staff and the administrative and instructional cadres were 
supplied from Australian personnel. It is no reflection on 
those who were replaced (in every case to receive pro- 
motion elsewhere) to say that the Australian Army has 
benefited by the change. An army can never attain true 
greatness until it can supply all the talent it requires from 
its own ranks. In the end Australian officers held 
very high positions on the Staff of the 5th Army, to which 
they accompanied Sir William Birdwood. 

This record of frictionless working with the British Army 
Command, combined as it was with a growing assertion of 
Australian temperament and individuality, is pleasant and 
creditable to all concerned. It supplies an example of 
intimate co-operation which is typical of the British 
Commonwealth and which could hardly find a parallel 
elsewhere. The Australian Imperial Force was and re- 
mained thoroughly and typically Australian. There was 
no acceptance of military conventions ; no slavish imita- 
tion of the methods of other armies. On the other hand, 
there was no capricious rejection of what was old. ‘The old 
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system, embodied in King’s regulations and the other 
manuals, was adopted in the main, but nothing was taken 
for granted. Everything was tested. Accretions were 
cut away and improvements, found to be necessary, were 
adopted without hesitation. 

The result was that during the war the Australian Staff 
and administration developed a very high standard of 
efficiency in which the element of system was happily com- 
bined with the personal factor. Australians showed con- 
spicuous initiative and energy. They were never afraid to 
take responsibility, and had a faculty for thoroughness and 
willingness “‘to go the whole hog.” The Australian 
administration sometimes broke down because it attempted 
too much, but it avoided the vices of routine and compro- 
mise which frequently affected the British regime. Those 
from other armies who were fortunate enough to be 
attached to the Australians speak gratefully of the food 
they received. This is mentioned because the rations 
were the same for all sections of the British Army, and the 
superiority of the commissariat may be taken as a criterion. 
Australians did not fight the less well because they were 
probably the best fed and the best equipped force on the 
Western front. 

But we have been talking about externals—it was the 
personnel that counted for everything in the Australian 
Army. No more original figure than the Australian 
soldier has appeared in the war. The “ Digger,” as he is 
affectionately called, is as unique as the “ Poilu.” Hard 
to manage in camp, he improved in morale as he neared the 
firing line. He was fearlessly himself. He behaved in the 
Strand as he would have done on a Saturday night in the 
streets of Wagga Wagga. Defiance of convention was his 
one pose, and he maliciously encouraged the idea, in the 
conventional among Englishmen, that he was totally 
lacking in discipline. But there was no body of men who 
so triumphantly satisfied the supreme test of discipline, 
the test of being ready in the field just when they were 
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required, and of moving under fire to whatever point they 
were asked to occupy. The German High Command 
marked the Australians as First Class Storm Troops. ‘The 
German lines opposite the Australians had during the last 
few months to be manned by volunteers. Sir Douglas 
Haig in his last dispatch gives several “ striking examples 
of the ascendancy ” of the Australians over the German 
infantry opposite them. The courage of the Australian 
was not the courage of the savage or the devotee. It was 
never buoyed up by sentiment or illusion. Its most 
wonderful feature was a wide-eyed habit of facing things as 
they really were—of looking at the worst and defying it. 
The Australian was seldom an optimist. He was always a 
critic, but he was possessed of a fierce lust to accomplish 
the job he had been set. This clearness of vision gave him 
that initiative, that skill under fire, which made up so large 
a part of his value in the field. 

On the human side, few soldiers have had in such 
measure the supreme soldierly gift of comradeship. When- 
ever they were in a fight, breaking King’s regulations, or 
raiding the Hun trenches, they stuck together. The 
Battalion was the Digger’s home, and he was never truly 
happy, or a really first-class soldier, away from it. During 
1918 an attempt was made to reduce the Brigade organisa- 
tion by dropping a Battalion. In many cases the idea had 
to be abandoned owing to the intense feeling aroused in 
the Battalions that were to lose their identity. The thing, 
however, that made the Digger the perpetual delight of all 
who love human nature was his constant play of humour. 
In this he expressed his soul, his criticism of life, with its 
wonderful range of insight and feeling, now grotesque, 
now gay, now grim and sardonic, feeding on the terrible 
contrasts of the life around him. The “ Digger ” is the 
best thing that Australia has yet produced. She will pre- 
serve for ever the memory of this heroic and lovable figure 

The problem of leadership with men of this class was, 
of course, an exceedingly difficult one. It was quite easy 
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to find leaders. Every second man was a potential leader. 
On the field the corporal or the private found the oppor- 
tunity and seized it. This manifestation of capacity soon 
became the basis of promotion. Such promotion, how- 
ever, did not elevate the officer into membership of a per- 
manent caste in which advancement was automatic. ° The 
officer was the subject of scrutiny from above and a never 
ceasing suffrage from below.. Australian soldiers developed 
a quite uncanny judgment for the leader. They showed 
this in their recognition of the high qualifications for 
leadership possessed by Sir William Birdwood, and in the 
respect, as sincere as unconventional, which they paid him. 
It was not every officer who survived the exacting test. 
Some were found impossible and were ignored by their 
men. In nine cases out of ten these verdicts held. A man 
with the gift of leadership could take his men anywhere. 
An officer whose men would not follow him was removed 
from France and sent where qualities of a different kind 
were required. The weeding out of officers was drastic, 
but in the end there was not a finer lot of battle leaders in 
the world than the officers of the A.I.F. This credit was 
almost entirely due to Sir William Birdwood’s masterly 
management of the problem, and it is perhaps his most 
conspicuous title to fame. The Australian Army was in 
real fact a democratic army—democratic in the highest 
sense because it successfully solved the problem of leader- 
ship. Its record should therefore be closely scrutinised by 
modern students of military science. 

Australian effort in the war was many sided, but the 
work of the Fleet was not so eventful as that of the Army. 
The Fleet has one great achievement to its credit—the 
destruction by H.M.A.S. Sydney of the German commerce 
destroyer, Emden. H.M.A.S. Australia took a leading 
part in the long chase of the German cruisers Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, but did not get in at the death, and after- 
wards performed the usual duties of the fleet without being 
in any action of the first importance. 
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On land there is hardly a front on which British soldiers 
fought where there were no Australians. But the chief 
campaigns in which Australian interest will centre are 
Gallipoli, France and Palestine. The Australians landed 
in Gallipoli on April 25th, 1915, with the New Zealanders. 
This was their first experience of war, but the first man 
who landed charged straight up the hill against the Turkish 
Army in front of him. Although more than half the 
effectives were lost, the landing troops got much further 
than the High Command had anticipated, and the position 
had to be consolidated within .the limits reached. The 
landing was such a success that a few days later, on 
May 8th, the second Brigade was moved down to Cape 
Hellas, and tried to take the village of Krithia. They got 
within a few yards of the final objective and lost 75 per 
cent. of their number. Thus, at their very first taste of 
war, Australians showed two most conspicuous military 
qualities. The first was what may be called the maximum 
interpretation of orders, the other was the capacity to 
stand a high proportion of loss without being stopped. 
Both these qualities were tragically displayed at the Nek 
in August. The 8th Light Horse was instructed to take a 
Turkish position, the attack being organised in four waves. 
It is said that the preliminary bombardment was stopped 
ten minutes before the time appointed for the charge, and 
tiers of Turkish riflemen lay ready for the expected attack. 
One wave of Australians went over, led by the Colonel, 
and was completely destroyed, a second went over, and 
then a third, with almost similar result. The fourth wave 
was just preparing to go over when the order was counter- 
manded. Only a few men managed to reach the objective, 
and of the five or six hundred men who went over less than 
40 survived. Two great Turkish attacks were repulsed 
with ease, and the Australians took a most distinguished 
part in the attack of August 7th, which was so nearly 
successful. After this it was mainly a question of holding 
on until the evacuation on December 18th. This evacua- 
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tion was a most successful piece of staff work, and reflects 
very creditably on the discipline and intelligence of all 
concerned. ; 

The evacuation was also a test of the civilian morale of 
Australia. We had not been responsible for the expedition 
and had no share in its direction. When it turned out a 
failure it was expected in England that there would be a 
good. deal of criticism and grumbling at losses. Nothing 
was further from the truth. In the early part of 1915 we 
were told that victory would probably be achieved in the 
spring, and recruiting slackened. Belgian relief occupied 
public attention. But with every check to Allied hopes 
the spirit of the people became sterner. A wave of 
patriotic endeavour swept the country, and the enlistment 
figures from June to the end of 1915 were magnificent. So 
many troops were available that when the Australians got 
back to Egypt it was possible to reorganise them and form 
them into four Divisions, while another Division was 
formed in Australia and called the Third Division. 

The four Divisions from Egypt were transferred to 
France in March, 1916, and started fighting there in July. 
They soon distinguished themselves, fighting almost 
continuously from July 19th to September 5th. The most 
successful engagements during this period were the capture 
of Poziéres and the battle of Mouquet Farm. These 
battles were won at an awful cost. More than half the 
effectives were put out of action. In one day one of the 
Australian Divisions lost between 7,000 and 8,000 men. 
In November the 3rd Division came over from England, 
where it had undergone a rigorous training, and from that 
period to the end five Australian Divisions were fighting 
in France. They fought at Flers between November 4th 
and November 16th and endured the horrors of the 
winter of 1916. 

On March 13th, 1917, Germany started her retreat to 
the Hindenburg Line, and the pursuing Australians occu- 
pied Bapaume on March 17th, pushing on till they met 
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the Germans about Bullecourt and Lagnicourt. One of 
their most glorious achievements was the defence of 
Bullecourt when the Germans hit back. From May 3rd 
to 23rd they were almost continuously attacked, and their 
successful resistance was referred to by Field-Marshal 
Haig as one of the finest military achievements of the war. 
This set the seal to their fame. Hitherto they had been 
recognised as great assault troops, but their power of 
standing against continuous bombardment and attack had 
been doubted. 

They took part in the battle of Messines on March 7th, 
and the still more unsatisfactory operations in Flanders. 
From September 20th to November they floundered in 
the Flanders mud on the Menin Road and around Passchen- 
daele, suffering tremendously, their casualties during this 
period being considerably over 30,000. Although they 
did all that was asked of them, the year 1917 was an un- 
satisfactory period, and the Australians chafed consider- 
ably at what they regarded as a meticulous strategy which 
restrained them each time they gained momentum. 

In the winter of 1917-1918 they occupied a sector in 
Flanders and spent their time in fortifying and reorganising 
it. ‘To such a pitch had they brought the sector that a 
German attack was anxiously hoped for. At this time the 
Australians had been fighting for three years with a very 
considerable proportion of front line work. Their total 
enlistments at this date were about 380,000, of which 
about 300,000 had left Australia. From these troops five 
Divisions had been kept up to strength in France, and 
there was the equivalent of a cavalry division in Palestine. 
The achievement of the Australian organisation in keeping 
such a very large proportion of its enlistments in the 
firing line was a remarkable one, particularly when it is 
considered that at the end of 1917 the number of casualties 
was approaching 200,000. The basis of enlistment was 
voluntary, and the stream of enlistments fell off. There 
was no home leave as with Canadian and New Zealand 
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troops. Far more was thus exacted from the individual 
Australian than from any other soldier in the British Army. 

But he was to be subjected to a far greater strain. On 
March 21st the British 5th Army was shattered. The 
Germans overran the Somme, and were heading irresistibly 
for Amiens. Among others, four Australian Divisions 
were ordered south. We Australians cannot think without 
affection and pride of these brave boys, marching down 
into the blackest night a soldier has ever known. The 
Germans seemed triumphant, irresistible. The grim de- 
fiance with which he was met by the Australian and other 
troops that barred his way was one of the most glorious 
manifestations of the human spirit the world has ever seen. 
Advancing through the broken remnants of the 5th Army, 
they met what was apparently an overwhelming tide, and 
plunged straight into it. For weeks they fought, never 
once turning back. At times Battalions lost touch, a 
couple of miles dividing them, but they did not yield 
ground. On March 27th the 12th and 13th Brigades 
definitely stopped the German advance near Dernancourt 
and kept them at bay till they ceased to attack on April 5th. 
On March 27th also the Germans were stopped at Morlan- 
court, and again on April 4th before Villers Brettonneux. 

The first Division had been ordered south to join its 
fellows, but news came that the sector originally held in 
Flanders had been broken by the Germans on April 11th. 
The Division was ordered north and detrained near Haze- 
brouck. They met a German Division on April 13th 
marching in column of fours and practically destroyed it. 
Meanwhile a new phase began to develop in the south. 
The Australians began to hit back. Villers Brettonneux, 
after its successful defence by the Australians, had been 
lost by other troops ; and on the night of April 24th, by a 
most brilliant converging attack, the 13th and 15th 
Australian Brigades retook it. A series of brilliant small 
scale operations followed, among which were Monument 
Wood, Ville sur Ancre and Hamel in the south, and Merris 
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in the north. In addition to this the Germans were 
rattled by countless raids, which varied from a full-dress 
Battalion operation to a gentlemanly affair by a sergeant 
with a couple of friends. There are few soldiers who went 
through this black period who do not give the Australians 
full credit for the part they played in maintaining the 
spirit of the Army. It should be noted that it was during 
this period that Sir William Birdwood, promoted to the 
command of the §th Army, handed over the field command 
of the Australian Corps to an Australian officer, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Monash. The Australian work now 
became, if possible, even more aggressive than it had been 
before. The Staff of the Australian Corps and of the 
Divisions, after nearly four years of hard training and 
work, had become exceedingly efficient. 

In the great offensive which started on August 8th the 
Australians had an honourable share. In this great 
vindication of the British arms the share of the Australians 
did not stand out so conspicuously as it had done during 
the previous four and a half months. But they shared with the 
Canadians the honour of being the spear-head of the 
attack on the opening day. By the end of that day they 
had advanced ten miles and captured 104 guns and many 
prisoners. ‘The Australians then advanced through Vau- 
villers, Lihons, Ethenheim, Proyart, Bray and Barleux 
until they arrived before Mont St. Quentin and Peronne 
at the end of August. German resistance was felt to be 
increasing at this point, but, by a most brilliant inspiration 
which surprised the British General Staff almost as much 
as the Germans, the Australians attacked at once. Making 
a two-mile detour to cross the river, they stormed the 
Mont and held it against repeated severe counter-attacks. 
This “ most gallant achievement,” as it was called by Sir 
Douglas Haig, led to the capture of Peronne also by the 
Australians on September 2nd. 

The Australians, who were now attached to the 4th Army 
under Sir William Rawlinson, fought their way through to 
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the Hindenburg Line. They assisted in penetrating the 
outlying defences near Templeux and Holnon in the 
middle of the month and broke through the line on the 
29th near Bellicourt, capturing Joncourt, Estrees, and Bony 
on September 3oth. They took part in the Beaurevoir 
battle and the capture of Montbrehain on October 5th ; 
and then, utterly worn out, the ghost of an army, they were 
withdrawn. During the period from August 8th to 
October 5th 3,144 Australian lives were lost, and other 
casualties brought the total for the period to 21,000. But 
during the same period the five Australian Divisions, 
besides inflicting very heavy casualties on the Germans, 
took 23,000 prisoners, 330 guns and many thousand machine 
guns, mortars and vehicles. They recaptured 116 towns 
and villages, and released 251 square miles of French soil. 
A total of thirty enemy Divisions was engaged, of which 
several were engaged twice and a few three times. Of these 
thirty Divisions six were afterwards disbanded. The con- 
tinuous campaign from March 21st to October 5th was a 
feat hardly surpassed by any section of the British Army 
during the war. It is not suggested, of course, that other 
Corps would not have done as well, but the opportunity 
came to the Australians and they took the noblest advantage 
of it. General Sir William Rawlinson’s eulogy of the 
Australians under him is a generous tribute which the 
Australians will always prize as the sincere expression of a 
gallant soldier. In an order dated October 2oth, he said : 

Since the Australian Corps joined the Fourth Army on April 8th, 
1918, they have passed through a period of hard and uniformly 
successful fighting, of which all ranks have every right to feel proud. 

Now that it has been possible to give the Australian Corps a 
well-earned period of rest, I wish to express to them my gratitude 
for all that they have done. I have watched with the greatest in- 
terest and admiration the various stages through which they have 
passed, from the hard times of Flers and Poziéres to their culminating 
victories at Mont St. Quentin and the great Hindenburg system at 
Bony, Bellicourt Tunnel, and Montbrehain. During the summer 


of 1918 the safety of Amiens has been principally due to their 
determination, tenacity and valour. 
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‘The story of what they have accomplished as a fighting Army 
Corps, of the diligence, gallantry, and skill which they have exhibited, 
and of the scientific methods which they have so thoroughly learned 
and so successfully applied, has gained for all Australians a place of 
honour amongst nations and amongst the English-speaking races in 
particular, 

It has been my privilege to lead the Australian Corps in the 
Fourth Army during the decisive battles since August 8th, which 
bid fair to bring the war to a successful conclusion at no distant 
date. No one realises more than I do the very prominent part that 
they have played, for I have watched from day to day every detail of 
their fighting and learned to value beyond measure the prowess and 
determination of all ranks. 

In once more congratulating the Corps on a series of successes 
unsurpassed in this great war, I feel that no mere words of mine can 
adequately express the renown that they have won for themselves 
and the position that they have established for the Australian nation, 
not only in France, but throughout the world. 

I wish every officer, N.C.O. and man all possible good fortune in 
the future, and a speedy and safe return to their beloved Australia. 


This, supplemented by the testimony of the G.O.C. 
15th Corps as to the work of the 1st Division in the north, 


shows the crucial part played by the Australian troops. 
General de Lisle says : 


Before your magnificent Division leaves my Corps I wish to 
thank you and all ranks under your command for the exceptional 
services rendered during the past four months. 

Joining this Corps in April 12th, during the battle of the Lys, 
the Division selected and prepared a position to defend the Hazc- 
brouck front, and a few days later repulsed two heavy attacks with 
severe losses to the enemy. ‘This action brought the enemy’s 
advance to a standstill. 

Since then the Division has held the most important sector of 
this front continuously, and by skilful raiding and minor operations 
has advanced the line over a mile on a front of 5,000 yards, capturing 
just short of 1,000 prisoners, and causing such damage to the troops 
of the enemy, that nine Divisions have been replaced. 

The complete success of all minor operations, the skill displayed 
by the patrols by day as well as by night, and their high standard of 
training and discipline have excited the admiration and emulation 
of all, and I desire that you will convey to all ranks my high appre- 
ciation of their fine work and my regret that the Division is leaving 
my command, 
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It is unfortunate that there is not sufficient space to 
deal adequately with the campaign work of the five Brigades 
of mounted troops in Palestine and Syria. The war in 
Palestine was a cavalry campaign, and Australian and New 
Zealand troops formed more than half the cavalry in 
Palestine. The Australians found cavalry work suitable 
to their qualities, and were present at all the most im- 
portant engagements from Romani on August 4th, 1916, 
to the capture of Damascus in October, 1918. In General 
Allenby’s great victory in September, 1918, they captured 
over 40,000 prisoners. Australia has a Flying Corps 
consisting of four service squadrons and four training 
squadrons, and a large number of special units such as 
Camel Corps, Railway Corps, Tunnelling Corps and 
Hospitals. The expedition which captured New Guinea 
and the Bismarck Archipelago in September, 1914, should 
not remain unnoticed. 

The total enlistments were 420,665 of which 337,060 
have embarked. The casualties to January 17th, 1919, 
were—Dead: officers, 2,736; others, 55,735; total, 
57,871. Wounded: 150,241. Prisoners, 4,264. ‘Total 
casualties, 212,376. The distinctions earned by soldiers 
total 13,000, including 63 Victoria Cross, 555 Distinguished 
Service Order, 1,989 Military Cross, 29 Distinguished 
Flying Cross, 1,413 Distinguished Conduct Medal, and 
7,449 Military Medal. 

The achievements of these men will play an integrating 
part in the future of Australia. ‘They will form the basis 
of a noble national tradition which will, it is hoped, play 
some part in mitigating the bitter and destructive political 
feuds which have developed while our best have been away. 





SOUTH -AFRICA 


Tue Native Prosiem 


GREAT change has come over the native people of 

South Africa in recent years. They are waking up 
from a long sleep ; to-day they have visions and aspirations 
which they did not possess twenty years ago. There is a 
new desire to-realise themselves, a new race consciousness 
very much akin to movements which are taking place in 
India, in Japan, and in China. The old tribal system 
under which the natives of South Africa have lived for 
generations is being gradually undermined by European 
influences. It was a stagnant system. The native owned 
nothing as an individual, was bound by the customs of his 
tribe, and gave personal service to his chief. He had no 
inducement to improve himself or the portion of land 
allotted to him. On the contrary, any initiative or enter- 
prise on his part was resented by his fellows and generally 
brought him under suspicion, and the witch-doctor was 
introduced to put him in his place. All this accounts for 
many of the qualities which we find so trying in the native 
worker—e.g., lack of initiative in spite of considerable 
capacity, lack of perseverance and emulation; but these, 
of course, he will outgrow. 

European government and industries have undermined 
the tribal system, and have tended to-draw the native out 
of it in order to assist the white man to develop the country. 
Government policy has been to limit the power of chiefs, 
to discourage polygamy, and the Poll 'T’ax has been a con- 
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tinual spur to the native to come out and work in order to 
earn the money to pay it. 

The development of agriculture, too, has induced large 
numbers of native families to leave the tribal system and 
to take up their residence on European farms. Land 
companies have purchased large tracts of country in- 
habited by native tribes or sections of tribes, which have 
become their permanent tenants. The mining industry 
in Kimberley and the Transvaal and all the State, muni- 
cipal and private enterprises of the country have been 
built up and are being maintained on native labour. The 
extent to which the disintegrating process has gone on can 
be seen by the tables of population. Out of a total popu- 
lation in the Union of 4,417,665, 1,286,316 live to-day on 
European farms and 537,151 in urban and mining areas. 

And rémoved from the tribal environment the native 
soon imbibes the idea that he is working for his own 
benefit. Even if he comes to work for a short period in 
the mines he goes back to his tribe with the new idea, and 
does not fit in readily again to the tribal system. In the 
evidence given before the Natal Native Commission the 
cry of all chiefs and headmen was: “ Our young men are 
getting out of hand, they no longer obey us, the sons take 
their earnings, and even our girls flaunt us and claim a 
right to go away to the towns to work.” 

In the early days when native families came to live on 
European farms their condition was a mild form of slavery. 
The farmer became his chief; and although on the whole 
he was treated well and had enough to eat, he got no 
wages for his labour beyond an occasional goat or heifer ; 
he was punished for wrongdoing with the sjambok, and 
was, with his wife and children, entirely at the disposal 
of his master. But as the country developed agricultu- 
rally and the demand for labour increased, there arose what 
is known as the squatter system. Native families were 
encouraged to come and make their homes on farms, and 
by a loose verbal agreement were given a small portion of 
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land to plough on condition that they paid half or a third 
of their. produce to the farmer and gave in addition what 
labour the owner required for the working of his farm. 
The arrangement worked out to the advantage of both 
parties. ‘The farmer got his land ploughed, his cattle 
tended and his house served, and received half the crops 
of his various squatters, and the squatters found a spur to 
industry which they had never known before. In a good 
year they found themselves possessors of 50 to 100 bags 
of mealies. They were enabled to buy a few head of cattle 
which they were allowed to graze on the farm, and in time 
to purchase ploughs and even wagons. They were also 
able to build more capacious huts and to develop a certain 
amount of independent village life. Most of them came 
under the influence of Christian teaching; they built 
little churches, and found native teachers for their children. 
Some of them got on so well that they began to look about 
for opportunities of purchasing land for themselves. This 
they found they could do in the Transvaal after the Boer 
war without let or hindrance where they could discover 
a farmer willing to sell. 

Attempts were made by the passing of a Squatters’ Law 
to limit the number of squatters on any given farm to five 
families, but this was disregarded by farmers who found 
it inconvenient and by land companies in the Transvaal 
who drew considerable revenue from squatters. Squatting 
went on almost unchecked up to 1913. And it may be 
said here that it was not among the squatters on private 
farms that the evil known as “ kaffir farming” was so 
prevalent, but among a large class of less civilised natives 
who squatted on the farms of the land companies or on 
Crown lands. 

Previous to 1913 there were murmurings among a certain 
section of the Europeans that the native policy of the 
Union Government was giving too much freedom and 
outlet to natives in European areas, and there was con- 
siderable agitation in the countryside against what was 
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thought to be an extension of the broad and liberal Cape 
policy to the northern provinces. There can be no doubt 
that a change of policy took place at that time and that 
suspicion was engendered in the native mind. 

An attempt was made to put the old Squatters’ Law 
into force, but this was found to be impossible because the 
breach of its regulations was so general. So certain farms 
were selected here and there, and from those farms native 
families over the five, allowed by the defunct Act, were 
ejected. This caused a good deal of unhappiness and 
unsettlement because it scattered communities of natives 
and broke up many Christian congregations. It was 
bitterly resented by those concerned, but most of the 
evicted families settled on other farms and some moved to 
town locations. 

Just about this time the great Nationalist split occurred, 
and Mr. Sauer took the portfolio of Native Affairs. In 
March, 1913, he introduced the Natives Land Bill, which 
laid down the principle of separate areas for natives and 
non-natives. It was pushed with indecent haste through 
Parliament at the end of a session and became law in 
June of the same year. At one stroke it stopped the 
buying of land by natives except in certain native areas to 
be defined afterwards by a Commission; it also forbade 
the leasing of land on the share system. In all new con- 
tracts between farmers and natives the native could no 
longer be a tenant paying part of his produce in lieu of 
rent; he could only contract as a servant on terms dictated 
by the farmer. It allowed old contracts to continue and 
to be renewed at the will of the farmer, but the result was, 
of course, a fairly general attempt on the part of farmers, 
when old contracts ceased, to coerce his natives into a new 
contract of service. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of unwise intimida- 
tion took place after the 1913 Act. And natives who 
were unwilling to place themselves under contracts of 
service were given notice to quit, and found themselves 
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unable to enter into contracts with other farmers as 
squatters. It may be asked * Why did they object to 
become servants?” And the answer is obvious. They 
felt that they were surrendering the small measure of 
independence to which they had attained. They were 
placing themselves and their families entirely at the dis- 
posal of their master. It is true that before 1913 they 
were subject to eviction if they did not comply with the 
wishes and the demands of their masters, but at any rate 
they had the result of their own labour in the shape of 
coin with which to barter. It gave them some measure of 
independence. 

Friends of the natives all over the country protested 
against the passing of the Act. Nearly every British 
member of the House of Assembly voted against it. Even 
people who agreed with the principle of separate areas 
were amazed that an Act so seriously affecting the future 
of the native races should be forced through without some 
interval of time in which to explain it to them and to 
obtain their opinion upon it. As for the native people 
themselves, when the significance of the Act was brought 
home to them their outcry against it was universal. The 
Native National Congress, a very anti-European organisa- 
tion which had been bidding for the support of the de- 
tribalised natives, found its great opportunity and took 
the lead in an agitation of protest against the Act, securing 
at the same time the co-operation of prominent chiefs. 
They organised the deputation to England to lay their case 
before the King. 

The Commission appointed under Sir William Beaumont 
to delimit the areas was to report in two years, but owing 
to the war and the rebellion a further year was granted. 
The intervention of the war had the effect of quieting the 
agitation among the natives, whose sense of loyalty to the 
British Empire caused them to stop anything which might 
complicate the difficulty of its position at that time. 
Friends of the natives also urged them to wait patiently 
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for the report of the Commission, which would possibly 
bring relief, 

But the report was a great disappointment. A policy 
of separate areas in the interests of the European popula- 
tion could only be justified by a just and generous treat- 
ment of the natives in the matter of land. But in his 


minute published with the report Sir William Beaumont 
says : 


The Commission would have liked to frame its recommendations 
on broad lines. The advantages of large compact areas .. . are 
so apparent that they need not be enlarged upon. . . . But it was 
found impossible to follow consistently this principle on account 
of the objections which were raised to the inclusion of European- 
owned farms within proposed native areas, The nature and extent 
therefore of the proposed native areas have been largely determined 
by this objection. 


The evidence given before the Commission is sad reading. 
It gives the impression that the Europeans of South Africa 


are not prepared to make any sacrifices for the settlement 
of the native problem. 

The Native Affairs Administration Bill was founded 
upon the land recommendations of the Commission, and 
although it contains much that is good for the administra- 
tion and development of the native areas, it aims at 
squeezing out the detribalised native from European areas 
except as a serf. 

In response to protests from all over the country the 
Government has withdrawn all consideration of this Bill 
until after the war, but it hangs like a sword over the heads 
of the natives, as an indication of future policy. It closes 
an avenue of progress which the detribalised native saw 
opening before him. It has destroyed his confidence in 
the goodwill of the Government toward him. It has 
incalculably increased the difficulty of ruling him, by giving 
him the impression that the Government is out to repress 
him. 
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There is another road to progress which the detribalised 
native finds blocked to him. There is hardly an industry 
in the country which does not depend upon native labour. 
But in the inland provinces nothing is done to train him 
for industrial work. And however skilled he may become 
by his own effort he can never rise beyond a certain stage. 

Mr. Moffatt, in his report upon the causes of the Johan- 
nesburg native strike, calls attention to a clause in the 
Mines and Works Act of 1911 which establishes a colour bar 
in the mining industry. A regulation dealing with certi- 
ficates of competency reads: “ Certificates shall not be 
granted to any coloured person in the Transvaal and 
Orange River State, and certificates granted to any coloured 
persons in any other province shall not be available outside 
such province.” As Mr. Moffatt justly observes, “ The 
Government should relieve itself from the odium attaching 
to it in the matter by withdrawing the colour bar provisions 
from the regulations, and thus show that it, at least, is no 
party to obstacles being placed in the way of natives 
rising to positions to which their industry and ability entitle 
them.” 

But apart from the regulation there is a lot of semi- 
skilled work which natives are competent to do but are not 
allowed to do owing to the opposition of white workers, 
who are jealous of any encroachment by the natives upon 
what they regard as their field of labour. There are large 
numbers of natives working on the mines who have been 
doing mine work for several years and are quite skilled in 
the work which they perform. But the fact that they 
never get forward and always have to start at the beginning 
every time they come up to work is a real and a growing 
grievance. To quote Mr. Moffatt again, “This means 
that one of the principal industrial avenues along which 
the natives might legitimately hope for advancement is to 
be closed to them, and that a policy of repression is to be 
followed. No one who has the interests of South Africa 
at heart can look forward without anxiety to the effect of 
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such a policy on the country’s future.” But it is not only 
in the mining industry that natives find the avenues of 
progress closed to them. It is the same in nearly every 
trade; he becomes proficient and skilful in the work 
which he is given to do, but he always finds himself in the 
same position. This is bound to engender a feeling of 
discontent and unrest. And during the war there has 
grown in the native mind a consciousness of a conspiracy 
to keep his wages down. He has felt the war prices just 
as keenly as the poor white population have. Mr. Moffatt 
argues that the mine native, who was provided with food 
and quarters, was affected by the increase of prices only 
in matters of clothing, and only those who have to pay for 
food and quarters are entitled to consideration from their 
employers. But natives come to the Rand to earn money 
to pay debts contracted by their families at home, where 
the war prices are felt. ‘This should be borne in mind. 

The grievances mentioned above are increasingly felt 
and expressed; and in Johannesburg, where European 
methods of expressing grievances and enforcing demands 
are carefully watched and studied, it is not to be wondered 
at that the efficacy of agitation should have been discovered. 
Johannesburg has become the centre of native political 
thought, and agitation and its problems are discussed round 
the fires at night in every distant corner of Africa. The 
native people were never more united than they are to-day ; 
and unless something is done by the Government to restore 
the natives’ confidence in its desire to help and not to 
exploit them, the outlook is a gloomy one. 

It must be remembered that the process of detribalisa- 
tion is a development which cannot be arrested by any 
amount of legislation. If the policy of separation is an 
attempt to drive the detribalised native back into the tribal 
state, it is only doomed to failure. The native of the 
future is the detribalised native. If, on the other hand, 
the policy is intended to turn the eyes of the native away 
from European farms and European industries towards 
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the development of a great native State side by side with 
the European development there is much to be said for it. 
But in that case there must go with the separation a 
fairer division of the land than has yet entered the mind 
of the European population. The Beaumont Commission 
proposed to set apart 87 per cent. of South Africa for 
1} millions of Europeans, and a bare 13 per cent. for 44 
millions of natives. There must go with it also a liberal 
expenditure of moneys raised from native taxation on 
industrial education, the development and irrigation of 
tne native areas, schemes of settlement, roads, bridges, 
hospitals, native industries and so forth. 

That may be the vision of those who inaugurated the 
policy, but, to judge from evidence given before the Com- 
mission, the ordinary advocate of separation wants no 
such thing. He wants to give the native no footing in 
the European areas even as a peasant, and he will only 
give him areas which are quite inadequate for him to live 
in because he wants his labour on the farms and in the 


industries. And that is exploitation pure and simple. 


South Africa. December, 1918. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue ImpertraL War CABINET AND THE IMPERIAL War 
CoNFERENCE 


T is doubtful if even a small percentage of the people of 

the Dominion have yet realised the significance of the 
attendance of our representatives at the meetings held 
this year in London of what are known as the Imperial 
War Cabinet and the Imperial War Conference. 

The times were grave for the British Commonwealth, 
too serious for the older form of Colonial Conference ; the 
new circumstances compelled the Executive of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland to call together respon- 
sible representatives from the Overseas Dominions and 
India, and to take them into closer confidential relations 
than had ever been done before. 

This war has been such that every wide-flung region of 
the British Commonwealth has felt the danger to its 
liberties—if not to its very existence. The reality and 
imminence of the peril caused the various peoples to act, 
and act promptly, as though they were already federated 
and united under one supreme Government, responsible 
for the welfare of all and claiming the devotion of all. No 
such supreme Government for the whole of the British 
Commonwealth, however, exists. ‘This time we have been 
saved by the bond of sentiment and the unifying action of 
a great and general danger; but it is not impossible that 
a new set of circumstances may arise in the future in which 
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the danger might not be so evident and immediate, nor the 
sentiment compelling to unity of action so unanimous and 
prompt. Should this happen while the British Common- 
wealth continues under the loose and undefined bonds of 
union which at present hold it together, there is danger of 
sectional and local interests overshadowing the interests 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

The recent meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
Conference form the first step towards a real unification of 
the British Commonwealth; the next step will be the 
appointment of elected or delegated representatives from 
all the Overseas Dominions, Colonies and Dependencies 
forming an Advisory or Consultative Council in London 
with the responsible Ministers of the Parliament of Great 
_ Britain and Ireland. 

This makeshift will probably work more or less well for 
a while, but it cannot be looked upon as either a satisfactory 
or a permanent solution of the Commonwealth problem. 
What we have now to do is to get our people to see the 
real drift towards unification and accustom our politicians 
to recognise that, before long, it will be necessary to 
appoint responsible representatives to an Imperial Con- 
vention to draw up a constitution for the Commonwealth 
to secure true liberty for all citizens by subordination of 
their duty to their several States to a dedication of them- 
selves, their lives and their property, to a greater Common- 
wealth. 

The Dominion representatives at the recent Imperial 
War Cabinet and Conference got safely back to Auckland 
(N.Z.) on Saturday, October 12, and were, of course, at 
once interviewed by the Press Association in the report of 
which it is stated that 


The Right Hon. W. F. Massey (Prime Minister) made a non- 
committal reference to the important work of the War Cabinet and 
Conference, saying that he believed all the Dominions would 
appoint a resident Minister. 
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Mr. Massey, however, did allow himself to speak with more 
freedom about the German Colonies in the South Pacific : 


As for the Pacific Islands, formerly in the occupation of Germany, 
and in which New Zealand is intensely concerned, my impression is 
that if there is a difficulty it will make its appearance at the Peace 
Conference, but New Zealand and Australia will be able to show 
that they are fighting in the best interests of the native races, as 
well as for the safety and security of the Anglo-Saxons who have 
already made homes in the South Pacific, and the still larger number 
who will make homes in the future. 


Sir Joseph Ward, our Minister of Finance and our joint 
representative with the Premier at the War Conference, is 
reported in his interview as having said :— 


The progress made since early in July makes the position 
regarding the future of the Pacific Islands more assured than ever 
that they will not pass back to the control of the enemy, and conse- 
quently the people in the Southern Seas will be free from the 


menace of great strategic posts being again in the possession of 
Germany. 


The fifth session of the nineteenth New Zealand Parlia- 
ment was opened in the afternoon of October 24 by the 
Governor-General, Lord Liverpool. The speech from the 
throne contained the following reference to the Imperial 
War Cabinet and Conference :— 


The Imperial War Cabinet and the Imperial War Conference, 
which my Prime Minister and Minister of Finance attended during 
the recess, together with representatives of all the Overseas 
Dominions and India, mark a great development in the consti- 
tutional history of the Empire. Opportunity was thus given for 
the views of this Dominion on any subjects to be fully considered 
from the standpoint of the whole Empire. My two Ministers were 
also enabled to advance the interests of New Zealand in many 
important respects. 


That did not give us much information. 
Events have been moving so fast these past few weeks, 
and the prospect of Germany’s surrender seems growing so 
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close at hand, that the appointment of a Minister to the 
standing Council of Empire has been overshadowed by the 
much more important question of an early Peace Confer- 
ence and who is to be appointed to represent this Dominion 
at it. The New Zealand Times (Wellington) says :— 


With reference to the possibility of Sir Joseph Ward and himself 
being called upon at an early date to go home to take part in an 
Imperial Peace Conference or Imperial Peace Cabinet, Mr. Massey 
stated on Saturday (November 2), that there was no knowing when 
another call might be received. However, he would not discuss 
the matter at present. 


Now that a Peace settlement cannot be very long delayed, 
the question of “Indemnities” is being discussed ; 
Mr. W. H. Feild, M.P, for Otaki, has given notice to move 
in Parliament the following :— 


That, bearing in mind that this hideous war was forced upon the 
world by Germany, and by Germany alone, that in the awful 
struggle we have had to fight not only the Prussian military caste, 
but the whole German Nation, and that there exists in Germany 
natural resources, including coal said to be worth two hundred 
millions, amply sufficient to pay the whole cost of the war, it be an 
instruction from this House to the representative or representatives 
of the Dominion at the Peace Conference likely to be held presently 
that they shall demand, as one of the terms of Peace, the repayment 
by Germany to each of the Allied Nations, including every portion 
of the British Empire, the total war expenditure incurred by such 
nation. 


This question of ‘ Reparation ” was touched upon by 
our Prime Minister in the speech he made in Parliament 
on November 1, when he moved the adjournment of the 
House as a mark of thankfulness for the surrender of 
Turkey : he is reported to have said 


We must exact reparation as far as possible as a just punishment 
for all the crimes Germany has committed, and a guarantee, what- 
ever form it may take, that Germany will not be able to disturb the 
peace of the world for, at any rate, the next hundred years. 
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In this same speech, Mr. Massey did let us have a small 
scrap of information about what they had done at the 
Imperial War Conference. As reported in the Christchurch 
Press of November 2, it reads : 


Mr. Massey explained that when he and the Minister of Finance 
were taking part in official Imperial gatherings at Home, they had 
taken the opportunity to move a motion indicating that in any 
terms of peace an attempt should be made to secure for the British 
Government the control of the Gallipoli Peninsular. That was 
agreed to, and no doubt would be brought before the peace conference 
with the Turks within the next few days. It would be nothing 
less than sacrilege if the foot of the Turk were allowed to press the 
dust where lay our gallant dead. What he wanted to do was to 
make of Gallipoli a Mecca which the people of the Pacific could visit, 
and where they could reflect upon what the men who rested there 
had done for them. 


The time of Parliament from its opening on October 4, 
until November 6, was taken up with speeches in the 
Address in Reply, punctuated by adjournments to celebrate 


the surrender, first of Turkey on November 1, and then of 
Austria on November 4. On the evening of November 7, 
our Imperial Cabinet representatives made their promised 
statements. 

Mr. Massey said that it had been found unsatisfactory to 
hold Imperial Conferences at different intervals, and that 
the Prime Ministers of the Dominions were-given the right 
to attend the sittings of the War Cabinet. That was an 
important event, but a more important proposal had been 
made. That was that any of the Dominions might 
appoint a Resident Minister in London, where he would 
stay permanently to watch the interests of his respective 
Dominion from an Imperial point of view. That Minister 
would be entitled to sit at the Imperial War Cabinet so 
long as the war lasted. When the war ended, the Imperial 
Cabinet would come into existence. He had no doubt 
that all the larger dominions would appoint a Minister 
right away. “TI believe we will apply for a Minister in 
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time, and I believe that arrangement will be a very good 
thing for each Dominion and for the Empire as a whole.” 

The scheme meant that the Imperial Cabinet, instead of 
sitting once a year, would sit periodically ; it would be 
convened when there was business for it. ‘The change was 
in the right direction. The Dominions had been taken 
into partnership, and the basis laid of a great Imperial 
structure. ‘There was no interference with the autonomy 
of any Dominion. The new scheme was an enormous 
improvement ; it was not perfect, it could be improved, 
but it was a big step. There had been some talk of 
Imperial Federation; he believed it would be a great 
mistake to go too fast in that direction. Constitutions 
were not made in a day, and an attempt to bind the 
Dominions to one another and to the United Kingdom 
with rigid bonds would not be wise. Constitutional 
progress could not be hurried. He did not believe that 
New Zealand was ready to be taxed by a Parliament 
outside its own borders.* 

The United Press Association report of Sir Joseph Ward 
contains the following :— 


Sir Joseph Ward emphasised the great change which had taken 
place in Britain on the subject of the Overseas Dominions since 1895 
when he first visited England. That change could be attributed to 
the broad Imperial view adopted by Mr. Chamberlain when he was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. He assured the House that 
every subject discussed by the Imperial Conference vitally affected 
the Dominions. He was certain that the time was coming when 
New Zealand must be fittingly represented at the centre of the 
Empire, where, sooner or later, some form of Federal Government 
for the Empire must be adopted. 


That was a very noteworthy statement as indicating the 
drift of opinion among some of our politicians at least. 


* The above is a summary of part of Mi. Massey’s statement taken from 
the Dominion (Wellington), of November 8. 
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II. -Pourticat TENDENCIES 


HE National Government has been four years in 

office, the General Election, which normally would 
have been held last year, having been twice postponed on 
account of the war; and it is not finding its path easier 
with the lapse of time. It would be wrong to say that 
dissatisfaction with the Government is at once acute and 
general ; but those of its enemies who might be described 
as zealots find naturally new causes for criticism and new 
recruits with its continuance in office, and it has not 
succeeded in making zealots of its friends. In the 
principal matter of maintaining New Zealand’s supply of 
troops and dispatching them in efficiently trained regular 
reinforcements, the Government has done well. Unfor- 
tunately, the lack of inspiration and enterprise shown by 
it in all other directions has tended to reduce the gratitude 
felt towards it on that account, while the increased cost of 
living under war conditions has furnished to large sections, 
of the workers more particularly, a motive for discontent 
which causes more controllable by the Government have 
increased. 

The result of this lukewarmness of supporters and 
activity of opponents, aided by the complacent passivity 
of the National Government itself which seems to have 
never thought it possible that it could have any opponents, 
has been the loss by the Government of three successive 
by-elections in as many months. The first reverse, that 
for the Grey seat, on the West Coast of the South Island, 
was perhaps inevitable in the circumstances in which the 
campaign began; but the special character of this West 
Coast constituency as a stronghold of the anti-national 
and syndicalist forces might have been much modified if, 
at an earlier stage, the Government had taken steps by an 
educational campaign of Ministers to counteract the 
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influence of extremists in this largely isolated portion of 
the Dominion. 

The loss of the Wellington Central seat to Mr. Fraser, a 
candidate of the official Labour party, who had boasted a 
few weeks before that in the Grey campaign his political 
organisation had “ written Bolshevism upon its banner,” 
was more avoidable, and made to see more significant by 
the emphasis of Mr. Fraser’s return. This extremist 
candidate was elected with an absolute majority over the 
heads of an independent pro-war Labour candidate and of 
the standard-bearer of the Government, the latter being 
relegated to third place with less than one fifth of the votes 
cast for the two opponents placed above him. The other 
aspect of Mr. Fraser’s success which reduces its significance, 
was that he was returned by just more than half the votes 
given to his predecessor at the General Election, the total 
of votes cast being roughly in the same proportion to the 
previous total. ‘The Government and the parties who 
supported it were severely criticised for doing nothing to 
assist their candidate, a man comparatively unknown in 
politics, who was put up at the eleventh hour and left to 
struggle for himself; but the abstention of thousands of 
loyal electors from the polls had one lesson not to be ignored. 
It showed that merely to bear the colours of the National 
Government, even in war time, is no passport to the people’s 
favour. 

The Labour tactics were so far changed in this contest 
that Mr, Fraser scouted the notion of either the war or 
Bolshevism being concerned in it, and a large proportion 
of those who voted for him as the fiercest opponent of the 
Government doubtless did so in this view. 

The election for Taranaki, in which an Independent 
Liberal Candidate supported by the Labour Unions, was 
returned by a small majority over the Reform choice of 
the National Government, was of a different nature, 
because the successful aspirant in this contest, Mr. Smith, 
did represent the war views of nineteen-twentieths of the 
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people of New Zealand, and his candidature was a declared 
challenge not only to the National Government, but to 
the party truce, entered into by the political leaders (those 
of Labour excepted) at its formation. The electors of 
Taranaki were asked to declare that they had no confidence 
in the National Government, peculiarly obnoxious to 
Mr. Smith because of the Reform element which forms 
half of it and which makes it National; and the Govern- 
ment must find what extenuating circumstances it can for 
the fact that its challenger was returned. Personal 
considerations may have had some influence upon the 
contest; devotion to the Liberal party, long declined 
from its great prime, recalled by Mr. Smith, of twenty years 
ago, is not likely to have had much to do with it. A party 
is not served by defiance of its official pledges given for a 
National cause, and the result of this election, the first 
for an agricultural constituency, must be added to’ much 
other evidence that the National Government, though it 
may be tolerated, is not popular with any section of the 
country. 

The opinion expressed by the acting leader of the Liberal 
Party in the Cabinet, the Hon. Mr. MacDonald, on this 
third defeat was characteristic of that bland satisfaction of 
the Government with its own virtues which has streng- 
thened opposition to it. The Government had done 
nothing to assist its candidate for the Taranaki seat. His 
defeat was calmly attributed by Mr. MacDonald to the 
fact that “ the Government has handled the affairs of the 
country so satisfactorily that the majority of the people do 
not realise that there is a war on.” 

Parliament met on October 24, and an amendment to 
the Address in Reply, that as the Government had 
“ lamentably failed to deal with war profiteering and the 
cost of living” a General Election should be held in the 
coming year, was defeated by a very large majority. The 
defeat of such a motion in war time was inevitable, and the 
attitude of most thoughtful electors towards the Govern- 
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ment was expressed perhaps most precisely by the words 
and actions of a responsible supporter of it, Mr. Statham 
(member for Dunedin Central) who voted against the 
motion and expressed his opinion of the Coalition Ministry 
as follows :— 


In a time of trial and stress the country was looking for a lead 
from the National Government, yet there was no light and no leading 
in the Governor’s Speech. The Government’s career was remarkable 
only for a want of action. In every sense of the word the National 
Cabinet seemed to be a very heavy team. Whether its members 
were pulling against one another or lacked combination he could not 
say, but they seemed very unwieldly in their movements. 


Mr. Statham added his opinion that the only thing that 
would save the life of the National Government was 
reconstruction. If it did not reform itself from within he 
was confident that at the next election it would disappear 
from the face of the earth. 

As the Premier and the Finance Minister, only recently 
returned from the Imperial Conference, are asked to return 
almost immediately to be present at the Peace deliberations, 
it is likely that the session will be again shortened, only 
such business being dealt with as cannot by any possibility 
be deferred. 

How politics will develop when the country has more 
time to give to them after the war’s conclusion is not 
easily to be predicted, but it is plain that, except as a war 
necessity, the National Government has no hold upon the 
people’s sympathies comparable to that which was exerted 
—at least on supporters—by either of its component 
parties in their days of power. Only the Labour Party 
now exhibits anything that can be called a definite policy, 
and if Reformers and Liberals are to cut the ground from 
each other’s feet at the next election, and the electoral 
system of “ first past the post ” is to be unaltered, a great 
increase of Labour’s parliamentary strength would appear 
inevitable. At present the Labour Party has only some 
half dozen members in a House of eighty ; and the narrow- 
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ness of its official platform, appealing mainly to “ Class 
Consciousness ” in a country where class differences are 
least defined, has been the chief bar to its greater progress. 

When the Labour Party in New Zealand can broaden 
its platform and get rid of the extremists who at present 
sustain it, the supremacy which Labour politics have long 
had in Australia may be within its reach. 


II]. Inpustriat Disputes 


HE coal crisis referred to in the last number of ‘THE 

Rounp Taste was settled in much the same way as 
the trouble of the previous year. The Goverriment, who 
at first adopted a neutral attitude, ultimately intervened, 
and a settlement was made on the basis of a substantial 
concession to the miners’ demands accompanied by an 
agreement that no further demands were to be made for a 
period of twelve months. Provision was made that any 
future disputes were to be referred in the first place to a 
“* District Disputes Committee ” (consisting of three repre- 
sentatives appointed by each side), and, in the event of no 
settlement in that way, the dispute was to be referred to 
the “ National Disputes Committee,” consisting of three 
representatives appointed by the New Zealand Miners’ 
Federation. It is to be noticed that in this settlement the 
assistance of the Arbitration Court is not invoked either 
for the purpose of attaching legal sanction to the agree- 
ment or for settling any subsequent questions that might 
arise. As might be expected, the settlement on these 
terms immediately brought about trouble in other quarters. 
First came the trouble with the Wellington tramway men, 
who demanded substantial increase in wages, followed in a 
few weeks by a similar trouble in the case of the Christ- 
church tramway men. In both these cases the men adopted 
the same tactics. They did not actually cease work, but they 
completely disorganised the service by adhering rigidly to 
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the rules regarding speed, which were apparently drawn 
up with as little regard for the actualities of the case as the 
average borough by-law dealing with the speed of motor- 
cars. In the case of the tramway men, as in the case of 
the coalminers, the wages had been fixed by an Arbitration 
Court award, the term of which still had some considerable 
time to run, and on this award the employers based their 
opposition to the demands of the men. In the case of the 
Wellington dispute, the trouble was ultimately settled by 
the intervention of the Government and the appointment 
of a Commissioner who conceded the demands made by 
the men. The Christchurch trouble will probably be 
settled in the same way. 

In the result, therefore, the settlement of these disputes 
has established a principle that in war time at any rate 
Arbitration Court awards are of no value, and if one party 
considers that the rate of wages fixed is too low, it may 
claim to have the award revised at any time. It may be 
said that the existence of war conditions justifies the policy 
of peace at any price, but it cannot be denied that the 
settlement of these disputes has struck at the root of the 
authority of the Arbitration Court. It is difficult to 
believe that the principle which has now been admitted of 
revising awards or agreements at any time can be confined 
to the duration of the war. The Arbitration Court, estab- 
lished in 1894, has had a varied career for many years. 
While the awards made were invariably in favour of the 
men, and prosecutions were chiefly against employers, the 
Act worked smoothly. The first cloud on the horizon 
appeared about ten years ago, when proceedings were 
instituted against some slaughtermen for taking part in a 
strike, and penalties were imposed on large bodies of workers 
whicif it was found practically impossible to enforce. Since 
that time, increases in wages became less frequent, and 
there has been, on the part of Labour, growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the Court. Some bodies of workers, notably 


the Federation of Labour, which included all the waterside 
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workers of the Dominion, refused to register under the 
Act, and it is now no uncommon thing to find unions that 
are working under the awards of the Court openly expressing 
their want of confidence in the Court and asking for the 
removal of the President. It is open to question whether 
the framers of the Act were wise in insisting that the 
qualification for the Presidency of the Court should be that 
of a Supreme Court Judge, but it is beyond doubt that it 
is quite out of keeping with the dignity of that office that 
the occupant should be the subject of continual attacks 
and requests for removal. To say that the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration has failed recalls many of the criticisms 
that were made when the Act was first passed. ‘The formal 
procedure of the Court, with adversaries on each side, and 
the final publication of an award with the sanction of law 
and penalties behind it, seems to miss the one essential 
element of friendliness and sympathy that should be 
present in every Labour dispute. In spite of these draw- 
backs, however, the Arbitration Court has done good work 
in the past, though it is useless to disguise the fact that 
some other means of settling industrial disputes will have 
to be found in the future, and in the settlement of these 
disputes the Arbitration Court will find no place. 

_It is unfortunate, but none the less a fact, that at the 
present time the gulf between Capital and Labour is 
growing wider. A perusal of the published correspondence 
in the recent tramway dispute seems to show a failure on 
the part of either party to understand the aims and objects 
of the other. Each side appears to endeavour to score a 
point off the other ; and so, whén the issue is ultimately 
decided, there is a feeling on the successful side of a victory 
having been won and a corresponding feeling of soreness 
and resentment on the part of the defeated party which 
inevitably leads to future strife. The cause of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the workers and, indeed, on the part of 
all who are working for small salaries is not far to seek. 
The cost of living is mounting steadily every week, and 
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figures supplied by the Government Statistician and com- 
parisons made with other countries bring little consolation 
to the worker, who finds his weekly earnings are really pro- 
viding him with less than he had prior to the war. It is, 
indeed, doubtful whether the temporary expedient of 
raising wages is any real solution of the trouble. In many 
cases these increases are granted by way of “ bonus,” 
presumably with the idea that after the war a “ bonus ” is 
something which can be removed, but it is clear that, by 
whatever name it is called, the worker will consider the 
increase a permanent one, and that there will be no 
immediate reversion to the old rates of pay after the war. 
Moreover, it has been shown time and again that the fact 
of raising wages in any particular industry is merely to put 
up the price of the article produced by that industry. 
The whole trouble appears to be that the problem 
of the increased cost of living has been attacked from the 
wrong end. The policy of granting increases to meet the 
ever advancing cost, unaccompanied by any corresponding 
increase in efficiency, is merely intensifying the mischief 
caused by high prices and causing these prices to rise 
higher still. Increased efficiency would mean the produc- 
tion of more goods for the same money ; and the advocates 
of the adoption of the Efficiency Board’s recommendation 
in regard to the liquor traffic, who agree that consumption 
of liquor decreases the capacity of the working man, make 
out a strong case in this connection. 

The lesson to be drawn from the recent Labour disputes 
and from other disputes which are now looming in the 
distance is that our industrial system stands in need of 
some drastic revision. Much of the present unrest arises 
from the fact that no attempt is made to deal with the 
troubles before they have reached an acute stage. It should 
not be impossible for some scheme to be evolved by which 
employers and working men, through their representatives, 
could meet at regular intervals for the discussion of matters 
of mutual concern, and if such meetings could bring about 
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an understanding that the opposing parties were real 
partners in a joint enterprise, the goal of industrial peace ~ 
would be brought appreciably nearer. One thing at least 
is certain. If the waste of the war is to be made good it 
can only be done by complete accord between Capital and 
Labour; and any industrial conflict following on the 
declaration of peace, would be a calamity from which the 
brains of our rulers should be able to save us. 


IV. Tue Liquor Trarric 


N July, 1917, the National Efficiency Board reported to 

the Government of New Zealand on the Liquor Traffic 
after an exhaustive inquiry which had involved the examina- 
tion of witnesses representing all shades of interest and 
opinion, favourable and unfavourable to the continuance 
of the liquor trade, and including merchants, manufac- 
turers, farmers and employers as well as judicial, magis- 


terial, medical and military authorities. 

In its report the Board states that there are three main 
points for consideration each in itself separate and distinct : 
(a) As to the moral effect upon the life and progress of the 
nation caused by the manufacture, sale and consumption 
of alcoholic drink; (4) as to the public revenue derived 
from the operations of the liquor traffic ; (c) as to whether 
the liquor traffic encroaches upon, hinders or retards 
national efficiency—as to whether it lowers the physical 
and mental standard and so reduces the productive value 
of the individual and collectively of the people—as to 
whether the liquor traffic causes a national loss. 

Regarding the moral aspect, the Board reported that it 
had not permitted its judgment to be influenced by the 
moral view of the question, but had arrived at its conclu- 
sions apart therefrom. 

On the question of revenue the Board’s report may be 
summarised as follows: (a) That this is largely a Govern- 
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provide the necessary amount of taxation if the inefficiency 
at present created by the effect of alcohol is removed ; 
(c) that less expenditure will be required in connection with 
the Police and Prisons Departments, the Hospital and 
Charitable Aid Boards, the Mental Hospitals, the Inebriate 
Homes, and for other public institutions; (d) that the 
increased national thrift which is most desirable, and which 
would follow the diversion to productive trade channels of 
the money now spent on liquor would, in the opinion of 
the Board, as evidenced by world-wide experience where 
the abolition or reduction of the use of alcoholic liquors 
has operated, more than counteract the loss of the public 
revenue now received from this source ; (¢) that the money 
now spent on liquor, if its sales were stopped, would be 
spent or invested in other directions. If spent, the ex- 
penditure produces directly or indirectly a revenue to the 
State, and if invested it becomes subject to annual taxatione 

On the question of efficiency the Board reported as 
follows: That it would be beneficial to the nation and 
conducive to the well-being of the people to prohibit the 
importation, manufacture and sale of wines, beer and 
spirituous liquors, and that this view is supported by 
results obtained in our own country under conditional 
prohibition, and confirmed by experience where pro- 
hibition has operated. . 

The Board recommended that legislation be passed 
submitting the question of National Prohibition to a vote 
of the people, and that the vote should be taken at the 
earliest possible moment.* 


* The present licensing legislation provides for a triennial poll on both 
local no-license and national prohibition, but a 60 per cent. majority of the 
votes polled is necessary to carry the latter, and if carried the operation of 
the vote is postponed 4} years, 


On the question of compensation the Board made a 
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clear and distinct recommendation which stated (inter 
alia): 


It is manifest that injustice would arise if the licences and the 
liquor trade were summarily terminated without reasonable com- 
pensation and that it would be in the interests of the Dominion 
and its inhabitants in order to get an early discontinuance of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors that reasonable compensation should be 
granted to those affected, including parties represented by the 
breweries, wholesale and retail licensed vendors, vignerons, and 
wine manufacturers, hop growers, and the owners of properties to 
which a retail licence is attached. 


The Board expressed the opinion that the compensation 
to be paid for the immediate closing of the liquor traffic 
should be based on the difference between the market 
value of the assets as used at present, taking into con- 
sideration the present licensing laws and the other circum- 
stances and conditions connected with the trade, and the 
value of such assets without a licence. It was estimated 
that about {4,500,000 sterling would be payable as com- 
pensation, and need not necessarily be paid in cash, but 
might be provided in the form of Government securities 
bearing the same rate of interest and the same currency as 
War Loan Debentures. The Board was satisfied that 
compensation on the foregoing lines would be a sound 
investment for the State and that the cost would be re- 
couped by increased national efficiency. 

In spite of the clear-sighted proposals submitted by the 
Board, the Government has taken no action towards ful- 
filling the request to submit them to the vote of the 
people, and although the absence of Mr. Massey and Sir 
Joseph Ward, who have only recently returned to New 
Zealand from the Imperial War Conference in London, 
may have had something to do with the delay, there is a 
strong suspicion prevailing that political influence in the 
National Cabinet and in Parliament has been used to 
block the proposals. Whatever justice there may be in 
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this suspicion it is certain that the delay which has occurred 
has exhausted the patience of many business people who 
have not hitherto supported temperance reforms, but who 
now recognise that the enormous debts which have been 
incurred in connection with the war can only be met by 
increased efficiency in our productive effort and by 
economy of expenditure on wasteful habits which in the 
face of the altered responsibility will need legislative 
control. It is essential, also, in the interests of good 
government that the political guidance of the country 
should be cleared of the long continued disturbance 
which results from temperance disputes. It is to be hoped 
that before the present Parliament dissolves the Referendum 
covering the decision of the people on the vexed questions 
at issue will be definitely arranged and determined.* 


* A special licensing poll of all the electors of New Zealand (including 
members of the Expeditionary Forces who may be out of New Zealand) 
has been fixed for April 10. ‘Two alternative proposals are to be submitted, 
namely :— 

1. That national prohibition with compensation (the aggregate limit of 
which is fixed at £4,500,000) shall come into force throughout New Zealand. 

2. That licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor shall continue to be 
granted. 

The result is to be determined by a bare majority. If the result is in 
favour of national prohibition, the termination will come into force on June 
30, 1919. If the decision is in favour of national continuance, there will 
be submitted at the next ordinary licensing poll three proposals :—1,National 
continuance; 2, national prohibition without compensation; 3, State 
purchase and control, (Times, February 4, 1919.) 


New Zealand. November, 1918. 





